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ABSTRACT 

This field study was undertaken to investigate the 
relationship between the level of counselor self-actualization and 
student perception of the guidance program. Self-actualization was 
measured by shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) . Student 
perception of the guidance program was measured by Hysong's Guidance 
Program Evalaation Student Survey (OPES) . The sample for this study 
included counselors in 23 Ohio high schools and their respective 11th 
grade students. The categories of the OPES were: Individual 
counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor; Guidance Program 
Activities and Provisions; Guidance Objectives; Identification of 
Persons in School Who Are Regarded as the Host Helpful in Assisting 
Students to Accomplish Guidance Objectives; and Semantic Differential 
Items Used to Rate Generally the Guidance Program. The grand mean 
serves as an overall index of student perception of the entire 
guidance program. Guidance programs which received a high rating by 
students tended to be administered by counsellors who received high 
scores on the Time-Competence scale of the POI. A Time-Competent 
Individual tends to be able to respond to the needs and expectations 
of the moment while simultaneously placing them into their proper 
perspective in terns of the past and future. (Author) 
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This field study was undertaken to investigate the relationship 
between the level of counselor self-actualization and student percep- 
tion of tha guidance program. Self-actualization was measured by 
Shostron^s Per sonal Orientation Inventory (POI). Student perception 
of the guidance program was measured by Wysong's Guidance Progr am 
EvaluatlQn Student Survey > Form A-4 (GPES) . The samplt^ for this study 
Included counselors in twenty-three Ohio high schools who completed 
the POI and their respective eleventh grade students who completed ^,hc 
OPES . 

For the purposes of hypothesis testing an overall index of 
self* < ctualization was used by combining the two basic scales of the 
Persona l Orientation Inventory which are the Time Competent (Tq) and 
Inner-Directed The scores on five categories and the grand mean 

of the Ouidance Program^ Evaluation Student Sun ^ey were correlated with 
the combined Tq and I score of the POI for all twenty-three schools* 
The categories of the GPES were; Individual Counseling and Perceptions 
of the Counselor (Ai); Guidance Program Activities and Provisions 
(A2-7)! Guidance Objectives (B); Identification of Persons in School 
who are Regarded as the Most Helpful in Assisting Students to Accomplish' 
Guidance Objectiveo (D)} and Semantic Differential Items Used to Rate 
Generally the Guidance Program (E). The grand mean serves as an over- 
all index of student perception of the entire guidance program* A 
t-teat to determine whether the Pearson Product Moment coefficient of 
correlation differed significantly from zero was computed with alpha 
set at .05 for each of the correlations • 

The results of the hypothesis testing indicate that three of 
the six hypotheses achieved a significant positive correlation between 
the level of counselor self-actualization as measured by the combined 
Tq and 1 score of the POI with t\lo categories and th^? grand mean of the 
GPES. llio two categories are A2-.7 «nd D. fliere were no .slgnlficnnt 
correlations between the level of counselor self-^acijallzatlon an measured 
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by the corablaed Tq and I Hcorc of the PCU with the followtv<i threo 
categories ot the GPES s Aj^} B, and: Et ''rhevefore the null hypothesis 
was not rejected for these categories. 

Guidance Prograias which received a high rating by students 
tended to be administered by counselors who received high scores on 
the Tlme**Coapetence scale of the Personal Orientation Inventory » 
Such an individual is characterized as dealing primarily with the 
^'here and now.*' According to Shostrom (1966; 15): "He is able to 
tie the past and the future to the present in a meaningful continuity. 
Ue appeai;s to be less burdened by guilts, regrets and resentments...'' 
A Time-*Competent individual tends to be able to respond to the needs 
and exfictations of the moment while simultaneously i>laclng them 
into their proper perspective in terms of the past anO the future* 

Additional longitudinal field research is needed. Counselor 
sex, age and type and extent of graduate training need to be corre- 
lated with stttdent perception of the guidance program. Student sex 
and age and the type of counseling contact the student has received 
should be correlated separately with counselor personality. 
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NEED FOR STUDY 

Research efforts to discover and define the characteristics 
of the effective counselor have been diverse and numerous, both 
regarding research design and establishing a single criterion by which 
to measure counselor effectiveness. According to Wlnborn and Rowe 
(1972 » 26) the potential dividends of such resSavch have prompted 
Investigators to search for that trait or combination of traits which 
will help Identify or predict those counseior-tvalnees who will make 
effective counselors, the research findings vary with tho nature of 
the ptoceJures and samples employed (Demos & Zuwaylif? 1966i Form, 
1953| Foulds, 1969b} Jackson & Thompson, 1971} McClaln, I968bj / 
McQuary, 1964; Pellegreno, 1968} Price & Iverson, 1969). 

Cotinselor personality studies have tended to produce mixed 
results , Many of the studies reviewed by Cottle In 1953 relied upon 
the preparation of lists of desirable counselor personality character- 
istics by administrators and c0un8elor'*educators. Despite the 
ovallablllty of more sophisticated research methodology , desirable 
pevaonallty characteristics of counselovts l>ava not been clearly 
Identified, defined or agreed upon (Carkhuff, 1966). 

The study of counselor personality has been the focal point 
of research by counselor-educators for more than twenty-five years 
(Hill & Green, 1960; Stripling & Lister, 1963). Polmantler (1966) 
suggested in 1947 and again in 1966 that there Is a need for research 



doling vith personal charaoteristica oi the counselor. Poliwntler 
(1966«95) concluded , .that there la much yet to be knovm about 
the personal characteriatlca of counselors, as woU as tha significance 
6£ these characteristics for success iii counsoXlng," Cottle U953»4*9) 
in commenting on how these personal characteristics could b$ measured, 
stated I "Interest inventorie-j and structured personality invent<^rles 
seeiA to offer a promising area of investigation in the identification 
of characteristics of counselors." „\, 

Donnan, Harlan and Thoapaon (1969) recommended that additional 
research should be conducted into the personality traits which are 
associated with facilitiating counselor behavior. In the past few . 
years there have been numerous investigations of counselor personality 
(Carkhuff, ,1966; Demos & Zuwaylif, 1966} Jacksofi & Thompson, 1971). 
The results of counselor personality studies might be more fruitful, 
according to McQuary (1964) if greater emphasis were placed upon 
investigating the counselor's personal value orientation rather than 
the preparation of lists of desirable counselor characteristics or 
traits; 

With the emergence of NDBA Guidance Institutes it became 
increasingly more feasible to study the persojuallty characteristics 
of counselor-trainees in large groups, the criterion for counselor 
effectiveness retted upon the ratings of supervisors, peers or 
administrators (Walton & Sweeney, 1969). Unfortunately, most of the 
subjects used in these studies were practlcum students rather than 
fully trained and experienced counselors (Johnson et al. , 1967). 

Tha expectatiops and demands placed upon the counselor who 
la working in a public secondary school differ from those placed upon 



pradticum students and college counsolorsi The distinction between 
euccQsa as a counselor-trainee or practlcum student and on-the-job 
success must be considered! Warnathi as quoted by Hill and Green 
(l$60ill7) suggested '^ • • that tha kinds ot characteristics valued 
in the training setting were not always the same as those needed on 
the Job latori'^ According to Jackson and Thompson (1971) a limitation 
of previous research in counseling has been the use of counselors-*in«^ 
training rather than experienced counselors as subjects » Public 
school counselors working in the field have tended to be overlooked 
as research subjects I 

Researchers have also tended to ignore students as a source 
of input for the evaluation of guidance programs (J enson^ 1955) .In 
stu'Jies where student input has been used^ it has generally .be^n 
limited to surveying only those students who received direct service* 
In reality this represented only a small portion of students for 
whom the counselor was responsible* Research investigating the effect 
of the counseling interview Is necessary* In the past> the effect of. 
' the entire guidance program has tended to be Ignored as a subject for 
investigation* 

Walton and Sweeney's (1969) and Hill and Greenes (1960) ex- 
tensive reviews of the literature contain only a few references to 
studies where the recipients of counseling were employed as Judges 
of counselor ef fectlvenessi The reviews cited above Included studies 
which were conducted in both clinical and school settings. Among the 
criteria used to evaluate counselor effectiveness were (a) a semantic 
differential type questionnaire measuring student preference for 
different individuals to help them; (b) a semantic differential type 



<}ue«tlonnAir# nMsurlng student feeling about counselor hel(>{ 
<«) patient alobal approval scaled} (d) acore change on a dlacomfort 
iB^^i^^t and} (e) gynptom Improvenent acaU completed after the con- 
elualon of therapyi 

It would appear froa the reviews of the literature by Walton 
end Sweeney (196$) and Hill and Oreen (1960) that where recipients of 
counseling have been employed as Judges of counselor effectiveness 
they have tended to be limited to the clinical setting rather than 
the school. Where students in the school setting have Judged the 
effectiveness of the counselor it has been limited to only those 
atudents who received counseling, Clearly the J nb of the school 
counselor is not limited to only those students who receive individual 
counseling. 

The following studies have helped to establish the precedent 
for using student perception as ^ source of input . Most of the 
studies limited the scope of their investigations to student percep- 
tion of counseling per se. Form (1953) recognized the Importance of 
surveying student attitudes toward counseling by conducting an 
e?cten8lve foH6W'-up study of J:hose students who sought counseling 
assistance from the Mich^un State College Counseling Center during 
1951. According to Form (1953184) I 

The pppratlon of a counseling organisation is probably 
more affected by the prevailing climate of opinion toward 
it than Is the case for an academic department. The 
effectiveness of counseling by its very nature depends 
upon the willingness on the part of the students to use it. 
This in turn, reflects the attitudes that students have 
concerning the vslue of counseling. Thus it is Important 
for personnel agencies to know the prevailing attitudes, 
sentiments and prejudices that students have toward them 
to do effective work, 
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Jenson (1955) using a similar rationale surveyed high school 
students' attitudes toward counseling which they had received. 
Jenson worked in cooperation with teachers, counselors and administra- 
tors in hia school district. Jenson (1955 «498) contended: 

« . .it attuck ua that consumer reaction deterwines 
the destiny of o»oet, if not all, professional service. 
. . .Despite, , . known weaknesses of the criterion of 
student feeling . . . it at leait provides us with an 
iniex to what students think about counseling and counselors- 
how they think their self-understanding and adiustment have 
been affected. 

Tipton (1969) also used secondary school students in her 
investigation of students' attitudes towards their counselors' 
performance of vocational, educational and personal counseling. In 
the Tipton (1969j3805-A) atu-ly students were asked to rank those 
"persona or things which . . . Influenced tlieir attitudes toward 
counselors." Wortman (1969S1A5-A) surveyed fifth grade students' 
perceptions of their own unmet needs and attitudes toward their 
counselor. An adapted version of the SRA Junior Inventory and a 
check list identifying twenty-five helping behaviors were used. 
Students appeared most concernod about "grades, passing, and being 
smarter in school," The counselor's rank as a preferred helper was 
seventh. Both the Tipton (1969) and Wortman (1969) studies surveyed 
students in the school setting. 

Although the Jenson (1955), Form (1953), Tipton (1969) and 
V?ortiaan (1969) studies used students as a source of input, the results 
were not correlated with counselor personality characteristics. None 
of the studies cited above investigated the total range of school 
guidance services at the secondary level. In conclusion, the studies 
which have used students as a source of input hava generally been 
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Xlmlted to 8uv*veylng only those atudonta vho received direct fidirvlco 
from tho couttiielor or in a setting other than the aocondnry school i 

In summary, there seems to be a wealth of studios wluch have 
correlated the results of counselor completed personality Instruments 
with supervisor or client rating of the counseling relationship or 
client satisfactionV There have also been several recent studies 
vMch have surveyed student attitudes toward counseling in particular 
and guidance ptograms In generalt Most of the research which deals 
with counselor personality baa been conducted in a university setting. 
There is a limited amount of research which deals with counselor 
personality which has been conducted in the field • 

To some extent, both counselor personality, and student percep- 
tion of the guidance progarm have been investigated separately • There 
appears to be virtually no research which has correlated counselor 
personality with student perception of their guidance program, It is, 
therefore, appropriate and necessary to InvestlgaLe the relationship 
between counselor personality and student perception of their guidance 
program, This investigation will attempt to answer the questions 
What is the relationship between the level of counselor self-actual*" 
ization and student perception of the guidance program? 

Hypo theses to be Tested 
Hypothesis ! ♦ 

HqI There is no correlation between the level of counselor self- 
actualization as measured by the combined and I score of 
the Peysonal p rientat ion Inventory with student perception 
of the counselor as measured by Category Aj^ of the Guidance 
Program Evaluatipn Student Survey > 
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Hj^i Thero l8 h significant positive cotrolation between the lavel 
of counaelot self^-actualization as measured the combliicd 
and I scotd of the Personal Orientation Inventory with student 
perception of the counselor as measured by Category ki of the 
Gytdance froj^rffl Ifiveluation Stv 4.e nt Surv ey i 

Hyo othesis 11 ^ 

W^i There is no correlation between the level of counselor self^ 
actualization as measured by the combined Tq and I score of 
the Personal p r ie^^^^^ Iny6ttt;0ry with student perception of 
the guidance program activities and provisions as measured by 
Category k^mj Gui dance Program Evaluation Student Survey i 

There is a significant positive correlation between the level 
of counselor seif-^actualiaation as ireasured by the combined 
Tq and I score of the Personal prientation Inventory with 
student percaption of the guldanca program activities and ; 
provisions as measured by Category A2,*7 of the Guidance Program 
Eyaluat ion Student Survey > 

H ypothesis II1 > 

H^: There is no correlation between the level of counselor self- 
actualiji^ation as measured by the combined Tq and I score of 
the P ersonal Orientation Inventory with student perception of 
the attainment of guidance objectives as measured by Category 
B of the Guidance Pro j ^ram Evaluation Student Survey . 

H^; There is a significant positive correlation between the level 
of counselor self^actualization as measured by the combined 
Tq and I score of the Personal Orientat ion Inventory with 
student perception of the attainment of the guidance objectives 



as theasursd by Category B of the Guidance Pro^rnm Eyaluatio 
Studenc S^yvfy ' 

%\ There le no correlation between the level o£ counselor aeli* 
actualiatation as neaeured by the combined Tq and I score of 
the P ^mnal Or j.entat ioit Inventory with etudent Ideniif ication 
of the counselor as a source of assistance as measured by 
Category C of thiv Guidance Program LValuat ion Student Survey » 

Hj,s There is a ji^guificant positive correlation between the levol 
of counselor self •-actualization as neasured by the combined 
Tq and I score of the Person^il Orientation Inventory with 
student identification of the counselor as a source of assls*^ 
tance as measured by Category D of the Guidance Prografn 
Evaluation Student Survey V 

Hyjp ot hesia V > 

\{^\ There is no correlation* between the lavel of counselor self- 
actualization as measured by the combined Tq and I score of 
the Personal Orientation Inventory with student evaluation 
of the guidance program as measured by Category E of the 
Guidance Program Evaluation Survey , 

H^; there is a significant positive correlation between tho lovul 
of counselor self*^actuali^atlon as measured by the combined 
Tc and 1 score of the Personal Orientation Inventory with 
student evaluation of the guidance program as measured by 
Category E of the Guidance Program Evaluation Student Survey . 



Hypotheala Vl t 

Hq; there is no corjeeldtlon between the level of counselor eelf- 
actuallzatlon as neesured by the combi^ned Tq and I score of 
the Personal Otientatlon Invefttoyy with student perception of 
their entire guidance prograM de measured by the grand mean 
of the Guidance Proftrain Evaluation Student Survay . 

Hii there U 4 algnlf leant positive correlation between the level 
of counselor self-actualization as measuted by the combined , 
Tq and I score of the Pereondl Orientation Inventory with 
student perception of theljr entire guidance program as aeasured 
by the grand mean of th6 Guidance Program Evaluation Student 
■ ' Survey . 

Additiona l Data 

There Is ample support for thft use of the combined Time 
Competent and Inner-Directed score as a single Index of the level of 
counselor self-actualization (Damnn> 1969} Foulds, 1967; Knapp, 1971; 
Murray, 1968; Wlnborn & Rowe, 1972), Nevertheless, it seems both 
appropriate and reasonable to include data pertaining to the relation- 
ship between each of the five categories and the grand mean of the 
Guidance Program Evaluation Student Survey with the separately computed 
Time Competent and Inner-Directed scores. It also seems appropriate 
to include data pertaining to the relationship between all of the GPBS 
scales with the separately computed as well as the combined Time 
Competent and Inner ••Directed scores of the POI, 
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D ef init ion of Terma 

^ purposoa of this study i the operatlonol 

dof Initlon of "counselor'* is the individual who has been 
designated as responsible for th^ administration arid imple-* 
mentation of the guidance program* 

2* Guidance Prp^ram y For the purposej,^ of thi.i study, the 

operational definition of "guidance progrem" ip the program 
for which the counselor has been designated responsible* 
SaUcted Prpfeasional Organisations : For tho purposes of 
this study, the operational definition of ^^seXected profes- 
sional organizations" is membership in any of th^ fdllowingt 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, Ohio School 
Counselors Association or a local or regional school counselors 
association. * ^ 

^* Le v el of $elf>* Actualization s For the purposes of this study 
the operational definition of "level of self-actualization" is 
the combined and I score on the Personal Orientation 
Inv en to r y , This is symbolically represented as Tp + I, 

5. Student Perception of the Guidance Program : For the purposes 
of this study, the operational definition of "student perception 
of the guidance program" is the scores on Categories Aj^; A2^7J 
B; D{ and E and the grand mean of the G uiJance Program Evalu ation 
Student Suryey t Form A^-A* 

Li mita tio n s 

1, The counselors who participated in this study do not roproHont 
a truly random sample. All participants were volunteers. There 
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WAS no way of knowing how the volunteetd differed from those 

who were InvlUd to pattlclpate but declined » 
2« In ttost schools which pattlclpatedi some of the students 
'attended an area vocational school/ To thi^ extent, the 

sample of students was biased in that vocational students 

were not surveyed. 
3» This study was limited Ih that the Personal Orientation 

Inventory t the (kAldAncie program Eva^lua Student Survey 

and the Ferconal luformation Form are Imperfect instruments, 

4. This study was limited in that there is a margin of error 
implicit in the use of inferential statistics* 

5 . This study was limited in that the counselors who participated 
were emj>loyed in rural high schools in Ohio and this has 
imposed certain restraints on the ability to generalize the 
results to a broader population. 

Delimitations 

1. tn an attempt at mlnlmiEing Intra-counselor contamination or 
bias, only those schools which reported no more than one full- 
time and one half-time counselor were considered for this 
study. Consequentlyi these schools were generally located 

in rural communities in Ohio. 

2. No attempt was made to correlate the sex of the counselor with 
student perception of the guidance program. 

3. No attempt was made to correlate years of 6ounseilng experience 
with student perception of the guidance program. 
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No ottempt waa made to correlate the number of selected 

proCeaaidnal itjemborsMps held by the counselor with student 

pevceptlon of the guidance program* 

\io attempt was tnads l<?'\ncify counselor age. 

Nc attempt was made to control for prior student contact with 

any guidance pi^ogram or guidance counselor other than the 

program and counselor under investigation. 

No attempt was made to control for or identify the nature 

or type of guidance program or the manner in which it was 

Implemented in each 'school* * 



Chapter II 
REVIEW OP THE LtXERATURE 

The writer was concerned with the relationship between the 
levial of counaelor aelf-actualiasation and student perception oi the 
entire guidance program. In previous field studies, aamplea have 
of ten been limited to only those students who received direct service 
from their counselor rather than to .all of the students for whom the 
counselor was responsible (Form » 1953; Jenson, 1955} McClain, 1968b). 
The counselors who have patticipated in many of the previous invest!" 
gations of counselor personality have generally been practicum students 
or fully trained counselors employed In a college setting aa opposod 
to secondary school counselors working in the field at the time of the 
particular study (Jackson & Thompson, 1971). ' 

The sample for the writer's investigation included secondary 
school counselors who were employed in the field during the time of 
this study, Students were surveyed as to their perceptlonw of the 
entire range of school guidance activities regardless of whether or 
not they had received individual counseling. At the present time 
there is limited research which is directly related to the topic of 
the writer's investigation. The review of the literature which 
follows relied in part upon studies conducted with counselors-in- 
training as well as studies which surveyed only those students who 
received individual counseling. 
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Counaelor pdtaonality has been investigated by a variety oi: 
tnethoda and approaches ovar the post twonty-flve years. The cmphaulB 
of thft .Pet fippal Oiclentatiori Ir^ventoty (ShoBtroro, 1964, 1966), which 
is uaed in the vtltet'a study, la the meaaurement of paychotoglcal 
health. The Pe ysonal Orientation Inventory Is largely based on 
>taslow's concept of self-actualization. 

Maslow <1962) sav the self-actualized individual as fully 
functioning, psychologically healthy and possessing the attributes of 
acceptance, spontaneity, autonomy and creativeness. The Personol 
. Qri e ntation Inventory has been videly used In measuring the degree of 
psychological health of counselors in numerous invastlgatlons. 

In the first aectlon, couhaelor personality studies are 
reviewed. The review provides some Inaight into counselor personality 
as it relates to the perceptions of pear, client and auperyijaor rating 
This section alao inoludea a review of studies which have used the 
Personal Orientation Inventory which is also referred to as the POI. 
The second section contains a review of studies dealing with students 
as a source of input. The last aectlon summarizes the review of the 
literature, 

CounBelor Pereonality 

There la a growing body of tesearch concerning counselor 
personality characteristics by psychploglats and counselpr-educators. 
Many of the studies have attempted to correlate counselor perflonallty 
characteriatica with counaelojf success. The instruwentation and 
criterion of counselor auccess have differed from study to study. 
Each researcher has tried to identify those characteristics which 
are associated with what he considered to be effective or successful 
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cout\HOling» Yet a singlo criterioit of counsolor oCfectlvonosa or 
auccoas has not been establlshodf One InBttumont which has boon uhcuI 
in a nurobot o£ studies wheve counselor personality has been iuvesti*- 
gated is the Sly^teen Peraanality Factoys (^leetionnaire which is also 
referred to as the 16 PF > 

McClain (1968b) in a study using the 16 PF hypothesized that 
the desirable personality charactsristics tot counselors differ 
according to the counselor's sexi For this reason he computed 
separate coefficients of correlations between 16 PF scores and 
supervisors* ratings for men and women* The subjects were NDEA 
Guidance Institute students most of whom were employed as secondary 
school counselors at the time the study was conducted* According to 
McClain (1968b i 496) counselor success was determined by supervisor 
ratings which were based "only on performance In the face**to-faca 
counseling situations J* Each counselor was then assigned a rating 
of excellent I average or poor* Each counselor was also administered 

16 PF while he was in attendance at the institute. The 16 PF 
scores and supervisor ratings were collected over a five year period ♦ 

McClain (1968b?492) contended thatJ (a) a single standardized 
personality Instrument can be useful in distinguishing between success- 
ful and unsuccessful counselors, and (b) "the measurable characteristics 
necessary for success are different for men and women." Mcclain's 
findings suggest that successful male counselors and successful female 
counselors can be differentiated according to their scoring in opposite 
directions on five factors of the 16 PF . Successful male counselors as 
compared to unsuccessful male counselors are identified as "more out*^ 
going, assertive, happy-go--lucky, venturesome and liberal/^ Successful 



f am&ld counselors as cotapared to unsuccassful female counselors are 
^^chatacterlsed as mote humble i sober » shy , conservative and reserved 
McClaln noted that the successful counselors seem to fit the popular 
stereotypes of masculinity and femininity for their respective sexes* 

Donnani Harlan and Thompson (J 969) also used the Sixteeti 
Per s ona l ity Factors <^testionnsire in their study. The subjects in 
the t>onnani Harlan and Thompson study were experienced counselors who 
wore working in a college setting* The 16 PF scores were correlated 
with a client completed relationship inventory which measured 
(a) unconditional positive regard; (b) empathic understanding, 
(c) self-congruence and (d) trust. The results Indicate a positive 
correlation between unconditional positive regard and Factor A of 
the 16 PF > A high score on Factor A Is labeled outgoing > warm- 
hearted while a low score is labeled reserved. According to the 
criterion of the Donnan, Harlan and Thompson (1969) study a high 
score on Factor A (outgoing, warmhearted) identified successful 
counselors of both sexes. This result contradicts some of McClain^s 
(1968b) conclusions. 

In the McClaln (1968b) study, cited above, successful male 
counselors were identified as being high on Factor A (outgoing, 
warmhearted) and successful female counselors were characterized as 
being low on Factor A (reserved). A successful female counselor in 
the Oonnan, Harlan and Thompson (1969) study would have scored high 
on Factor A, thereby being identified as outgoing and warmhearted. 
According to Factor A of the Sixteen Perspnallty Facto r s (^estlo nn atre , 
the characteristics of a successful female counselor in the Donnan, 
Harlan and Thompson study arc the opposite of the characteristics ol 



ft succosaful female counselor in tho McClaln Study. Yet both Invoati^ 

gatlons found that Factor A waa algnlf Icantly correlated to the 

specific reaearchers' criterion of counselor success. Not only did 

the criterion of counselor success differ but so too did the setting. The 

counselors in the Donnan, Harlan and Thompson study worked in a college 

setting whereas those who participated in the McClaln study were 

employed In secondary schools. These differences could account for 

the conflicting results. As Cottle (1953 sU5) suggested t 

Any attempt at identification of personal characteristics 
of counselors needs to consider those characteristics which 
are essential for effective service at each level of counseling 
and each kind of counseling. ... it seems necessary to 
identify clearly each area and level of counseling becaose 
It is not apparent whether characteristics of counselors in 
eafch area and at each level within an area are the same or 
different. That is, it la not clear whether the same 
characteristics are required for each successful counselor 
in educational Institutions whether In elementary schools, 
secondary schools, or in college counseling bureaus. 

Jackson and Thompson (1971) like McClaln <1968b) used NDEA 
Institute students as subjects for their investigation which correlated 
counselor sex and effectiveness as rated by supervisors with: (a) cog- 
nitive flexibility; (b) tolerance of ambiguity; and (c) attit:odQs 
towards self, most people, moat clients and counseling. The counaelorfi 
were identified as either "effective" or "least effective" on the basis 
of their supervisors' ratings in practlcum while they were in attendance 
at the Institute. 

Between one and five years had elapsed since each participant 
had attended the institute when Jackson and Thompson implemented the 
follow-up phase of their investigation. Each former participant was 
mailed three instruments which measured s (a) cognitive flexibility 
(two case studies by Whlteley); (b) tolerance of ambiguity (Hanson's 
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modiflod version of Budner's Intolerance-Tolerance for Ambiguity 
Scale) I and (c) counseling related attitudes (a semantic dlfferentiaJ 
by Osgood), The resiv.ts indicated that (Jackson & Thompson, 1971i252): 

1. . . I effective counselors are more cognitively flexible 
and tolerant of ambiguity than Ineffective counselors, 
male and fetu-ile counselors also were not differentiated 
on these tvo dimensions. 

2. ... The most effective counselors were more positive 
than the least effective counselors in their attitudes 
towards self , most clients and counselors . 

3. As a group the female counselors were more positive than 
the male counselors in their attitudes, 

A. Effective counselors and all female counselors viewed 
thd self as more Identified than unidentified, enough 
rather than not enough, and revealing rather than 
unrevealjLng. 

5. The most effective counselors were more positive in 
viewing most pe>>jple and most clients as friendly, able, 
and worthy, while viewing counseling as freeing, 
altruistic and important. 

6. ... The concepts differentiating the two counselor 
groups most significantly were counselor attitudes 
towards most people and most clients . 

The Jackson and Thompson (1971) Investigation was a quasi-field study 
in that counselor effectiveness was rated at the time the subjects 
were enrolled in an NDEA Guidance Institute and were not fully employed 
counselors. At the time of the follow-up most of the subjects were 
fully employed and experienced counselors working in secondary schools. 
It would be virtually impossible to replicate the Jackson and Thompson 
study (1971). Nevertheless, it is one of the few studies conducted, 
at least in part, with tixperienced counselors who, at the time of the 
follow-up were working in the field. 

A number of investigators have administered the Personal 
Inventory (Shostrom, 1966) to counselors working in the 
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field, counaelor«-in-trainln8, and resident hUl asslscants. The 
foUowirig ffcudios rellect the nixed results found using the POI. 
Dormitory assistants' effectiveness, as meafuvod by a semantic 
dfff^renUal ins trunent were correlated with their m scores in 
atudy conducted by Graff and Bradshaw (1970) In the beginning of 
the aprlng 1969 quarter, sevehty-one dormitory dsslstants, all of 
• vhom were undergifa luates» vare administered tha POi. At the end of 
the quarter the students on each floor vera asked to rate their 
doriSiltory assistants. Approximately eighty-five percent- (85X) or 
2,963 students responded. Students' ratlnga as veil as the ratlnga 
of those deans associated with the administiration of the dormitories 
were correlated with the |01 score for each dormitory assistant . ^ 
The semantic diffarentlal questionnaire which was used to 
rate dormitory assistant effectiveness consisted of six areapr 
(a) order and dlsclpllnej (b) quasi-counseling and guidance i (c) model 
rolej (d) referral agenti (e) leadership in educational and social 
activities} and (f) identification of problems. Those six areas were 
considered primary roles or functions of the dormitory assistants. 
According to Graff and Bradshaw (1970:503) the qutetlonnaire which 
they developed for use in their study was "adapted from questionnaires 
by Gonyea and Warraan (1962) and Hoyt and Davidson (1967)." 
Graff and Brfidshaw (19708504) indicated that thei 

inner-Directed, Self-Actualizing Value, Spontaneity and 
Acceptance of Aggression were the primary scales of the POI 
which predicted effectiveness in the diverse role of the"*^" 
dormitory assistants when using student ratings. 

In addition to the four POI scales listed above, Capacity for Intimate 

Contact and Self-Acceptance were the primary predictors when the deano' 



ratings vdve U8ed> Graff and Bradahaw (1970i504) concluded thati 
"The rasults suggest that the POI may have practical value as a tool 
In the selection of dormitory assistants." The Graff and Bradshav 
(1970) study was unusual in that all students were invited to evaluate 
their dormitory assistants regardless of the degree or type of service 
the students received. 

Fouldfl (1969b) also used the POI it his Investigation into the 
relationship between positive mental health with facilitative genuine- 
ness during counseling. Thirty graduate students enrolled in a 
graduate program in counseling and guidance were administered the POI 
at the beginning of their first practicum. Recorded samples of their 
interviewing were randomly selected and rated by two judges accdrding 
to Carkhuff's scales for measuring facilitative genuineness. Students 
were assigned to either a "high" or "low" group based on their ability 
to offer facilitative genuineness within a counseling relationship. 
Only the top twenty-seven percent and the bottom twenty-seven percent 
of the students' soores were used in the ensuing correlational 
computations with the POI . 

Foulds' (1969b J 76A) results suggested that "seven of the 
twelve scales of the POI and the combined Time Competence and Inner 
Direction scales significantly differentiate between the two groups 
of subjects." The high group scored significantly higher on 
(a) Inner-Directed J (b) Self -Actualizing Values j (c) Existentialityi 
(d) Feeling Reactivity j (e) Self-Acceptancej (f) Acceptance of 
Aggressloi^i and (g) Capacity for Intimate Contact. Because counsolors- 
In-training were used as subjects, Foulds (1969b}765) advised that 
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. . additional research is requlrad, hos,Mvor to dfltetwlne 1£ these 
flndinge hold for experienced counselors." 

Three years after the Foulds (1969b) study, Winborn and 
Rowe's (1972) replication yas published. The only major methodological 
change in design was that in the replication there were fifty counselors 
in-training whereas in the original study there were only thirty. How- 
ever, Winborn and Rowe (1972i28-29) found a 0,00 correlation coefficient 
between the summed scores of Time Competent and Xnner-Directed with 
total facilitative conditions as measured by the Carkhuff scales. In 
making reference to their replication, Winborn and Rowe (1972j28-29) 
concluded that "The findings of this study make suspect Foulds' inter- 
pretation that there is a dirlct relationship between counselor self- 
actucliaation and ability to provide facllitative conditions." 

Pellegreno (1968) Investigatec the relationship between 
counselor personal constructs with counselor effectiveness. Self- 
actuallzatlon as measured by the POI and semantic habits as mtasured 

Semantic Association Test were the two personal constructs 
which were correlated with supervisor and peer rating of counselor 
effectiveness. Counselor effectiveness was determined by faculty 
and peer ranking of the ten "potentially most effective" and the ten 
"potentially least effective" counselors of the thirty participants 
In the NDEA Guidance Institute. Pellegreno found no significant 
correlations between any of the scales of the POI or the Semantic 
AsBoclatlon Test with supervisor or peer rating of counselor effective- 
ness. Pellegreno (1968} 66) suggested that ". . . it tends to appear 
that the high standards imposed during the selection of the Institute 
enrollees may have functioned as a limiting factor." 



8il»en (1968l796-A) attMiptdd wtt*, , , detoxmine if the 

porsottal ovUnutlon of the schdol counselor end his counaelees 

elRfllflcantly influenced the poet-interview affect of ihe interview 

pattiolpante » The |gi was adainiatered to twenty-four secondary 

school counselors, Adaptations of Snyder's Post-Interview Scales 

vere administered to the twenty«fo<ir counselors and forty-eight 

counseleee. Among Elbon'a (1968i796-A) findings were: 

There was no significant differenc! in total post- 
interview affect, counselor post-interview affect and 
counselee post-interview affect among the four high and 
low counaelor-counaelee groups categorieed on the basis 
of scores on the Peraonal Orientation Inventor ^. 

There was no significant difference between the 
obtained correlation coefficients for high personal 
oriented and low personal oriented counselors. 

In summary, Eiben (19681796-A) ". . . assumed that the instruments 
utlllased are applicable for work with secondary school counselors 
and their counselees^*' 

In conclusion, Winborn and Rowe (1972), Pellegreno (1968), 
and Eiben (1968) found no significant con:v<>lations with any variables 
under invesnigation in their respective studies with the POI. On the 
other hand, the Foulds (1969b), McClaln (1970) and Graff and Bradshaw 
(1970) studies found between four and nine scales of the 3?0I to be 
significant, All three of these studies found Inner-Direction (I), 
Self-Actualized Values (SAV) and Spontaneity (S) to be significant. 
Even though Pellegreno (1968) and Eiben (1968) found no aignlficant 
correlations in their respeitive studies, both recommended further 
renearch with the POI or similar instruments. 
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St u donta ^ a^^^ a Source, of Input 

The tnorlts of using students as a soutce of input for either 
teacher or counselor evaluation have been strongly debated in the 
literature (Oladsteln, 1969? Jenson, 1955j Severinsen, 1966} Stefflro, 
King & Leafgren^ 1962j Veldman & Pecki 1969| Wharton^ 1968), The 
Issue remains unresolved • Counseling research has been limited 
largely to surveying only those students who received direct- service 
from the counselor, Anong those who feel that students are an ideal 
source of input are Veldman and Peck whose writings have primarily 
dealt with student perceptions of the classroom teacher. Veldman and 
Peck (1963i3A6-347) contended; 

1. One of the weaknesses inherent in most studies involving 
the use of trained observers is the limited sample of 
actually observed behaviors . . . upon which the assessments 
must be based » Adequate evaluation demands an adequate 
sample of observed performance in the wide variety of roles 
demanded of the modern teacher « 

2. A single hour cf classroom observation seldom provides 
sufficient evidence for an observer to evaluate the full 
range of attributes of interest to investigators, 

3^ ... pupils have one major advantage over other observers: 
they see the teacher perform on many different occasions, 
as she encounters a wide variety of problems, as she 
attempts quite varied tasks, and as she deals with 
individuals known personally to the observer. 

4. Not only does each pupil have the advantage of many 
separate observations upon which to base his judgment, 
the use of pupils as observers also affords the increased 
reliability and reduction of bias that multiple Judges 
afford* 

» 

There is strong criticism of such a position. Stefflre, King 
and Leafgren (1962 j 335) in conanenting about the use of clients or 
students as Judges suggested that J "An obvious weakness of this 
method la that any one client or student would not have had experience 
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with ttumy counsoiora and do would bd handicapped In making nomativa 
jud^entsi'^ 

St6fflre> King and Uafgran (1962) ware probably accurate to 

the extent that any given student would likely have contact with One; 

or maybe two counselors and> therefore, be unable to make normative 

Judgments* But whether a student can base his Judgments upon one 

or several counselors is not the issue. What matters is whether he 

has a positive view towards a given counselor in particular • Unless a 

student views counseling in a positive manner, it is doubtful that 

he will take advantage of it* Goodstein and Grigg (1959; 20) suggested $ 

Successful counselors 9 not unlike other professionals in 
law or medicinei are evaluated not only by emperical measures 
but also by the demands for their services. Client dissatisfaction 
can only lead to distorted perception of the effectiveness of 
counseling with a consequent reduction in the social effectiveness 
of counseling. Clients who are dissatisfied with their counselling 
experience will not, in all probability regard counseling as a 
useful procedure regardless of whether or not they have actually 
been helped by the process ♦ 

Students have been used as a source of input in a number of 
studies by investigators working in a number of different settings. 
McQuary (196Aa45) asked 116 graduate students enrolled in their first 
course in guidance to Identify the ''characteristics they would prefer 
if they were counselees." The data reported by McQuary were collected 
over several semesters. The participants in the McQuary study included 
housewives, nurses, teachers, administrators and others at all educa- 
tional levels. The results indicated that ^'understanding," '^adequate 
professional training" and "one who keeps a confidence" ranked first, 
second and third respectively. McQuary 's study was of particular 
interest since the data source was not limited to counselor-educators 
or administrators but a broader sampling of those in attendance in 
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graduate school, to 8om« extent » the respondents were potential 

consumers of the counseling service. 

In another study which used potential consumers of counseling 

services » Stefflrsi King and Leafgren (196?.) asked forty KDBA Guidance 

Institute members to evaluate their peers i The criterion of counselor 

effectiveness was peer judgment i The students wore asked (Stefflrei 

King & Leafgreni 1962 j336) • . to indicate the extent to which you 

would bo apt to go to the various members of the Institute for 

counseling if you were a student in a school where they were working 

as a counselor/' Stefflre^ King and Leafgren <1962) wero unable to 

determine how the good counselors differed from the poor ones but 

suggested that possibly the students received input from faculty 

members throughout the NDEA Guidance Institute about which counselors 

the faculty felt were good. According to Stefflre* King and leafgreii 

(1962J339-340): 

The most clearcut and significant finding is that 
counselors are able to agree to a remarkably high extent 
on which of their fellows they believe would be good 
counselors and which would be poor ones* The stuff that 
goes into such an opinion is harder to discover} and the 
ciitical incident technique failed to reveal it. The basic 
Q sort I however I seems to lend itself to research of this 
type and may merit further use. 

The nine 'most chosen* participants v;ere compared on a 
number of variables with the nine 'least chosen,' Most 
chosen participants had (a) higher academic performance » 
(b) somewhat more appropriate Strong scores » (c) leas 
dogmatism (Rokeach), The two groups did not differ on the 
other variables studied. 

In both the Stefflre^ King and Leafgren (1962) and McQuary (1964) 

invftflfcigations the participants were asked, in effect, to role play 

potential clients when in reality they were graduate students In 

education. 
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The unlvoraity setting has been extensively used for research 
dealing with counseldr personality and client perception of counseling 
because of Its built-in availability of subjects. There has been a 
llmltod amount of field research where the subjects who participated 
in the investitjatlon were currently employed school counselors and 
their students. A limited number of studies have been conducted in 
cooperation with school officials and counselors where the research 
was conducted within an elementary or secondary school oettlng. 

In a study conducted by Wortnan (1969) the sample consisted 
of 170 fifth grade students distributed across five different commun- 
ities which employed a counselor in their elementary school. The 
following questions were among those that Wortman (1969:145-A) 
investigate^: 

1. Who do children most desire for helpers in meeting 
needs that children perceive as unmet? 

2. What kind of helping behaviors do they perceive as 
desirable? 

3. What kind of person la seen as the best helper? 

A specially structured Instrument was administered to the 

fifth grade students to measure the r-«levance between student concerns 

and their counselors' skills. An adapted version of the SRA Junior 

Inventory . a check list of twenty-five helping behaviors and a personal 

characteristics profile with differential type items were used to 

obtain data on needs, helpers and helping behaviors. Wortman 's (1969: 

145«146-A) results Indicated that: 

le • e e thc xnout ofteti tnentloned concerns • , , were grodog, 
passing and being smarter In school. 

2. In rank order from moat to least desirable, the roost often 
chosen helpers were mother, teacher, father, and peers. 
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Out of ten categories of helpers, the overall rank of 
the counselor was seven • 

3. The correlation between the kinds of helps desired 
by the subjects and the kinds they expected the 
counselor to perform vere not significant. 

4, Anjotig the helps most expected from the counselor were: 

(a) Talking with me about my problems. 

(b) Finding out what is really happening when I 
have trouble with other people, 

(c) Asking me for seme of my ideas and listening 
to me. 

(d) Helping we to believe that I can do what needs 
to be done. 

(e) Talking to those who are important to ne bo 
they understand me better. 

Wortman also found that students preferred the helper to be 

erapathic and that the counselors tended to be rated lower on empathy 

than congruence, unconditional positive regard, fairness, appropriate 

communication, autonomy, competency, trust and emotional stability. 

In Wortman's opinion the students' view of the role and function of 

the counselor tended to parallel the views lield by professionals in 

the field of guidance and counselor educatilJh. Wortman re(jommended 

(196d:146-A) that:' 

. . . the counselor needs to structure his visibility 
so that he is perceived as adequate in social and personal 
value and power, in relationship behaviors, and in desirable 
personal characteristic. 

Whereas Wortman (1969) surveyed elementary school students, 

Tipton (1969) surveyed 209 students from two public secondary schools. 

Tipton (1969S3805-A) sought to identify and examine the . . attitudes 

of high school students towards guidance counselors in their performance 

of educational, vocational, and personal counseling" by asking students 

to . , rank in order of importance those persons or things which 

they considered to have most influenced their attitudes towards 



counanldrfl." Th« inittunent used to neasure student attitudes 
cooBlstad of f ive sketches which pertained. to the various kinds of 
counseling under Investigation to which the students provided free 
responses* 

Based on the results of her study, Tipton (1969i3805-3806-A) 
concluded thatt 

1, Students prefer voluntary counseling to nonvoluntary 
counseling, and are more likely to express favorable 
attitudes toward voluntary counseling, 

2, Although students tend to express favorable attitudes 
toward both educational and vocational counseling* 
more students view educational counseling favorably. 
Only about one third of the students in this sample 
expressed a willingness to approach the counselor for 
help on a personal problem. 

3, Peer groups form the major source of influencing 
attitudes toward counselors, and this influence tends 
to be negative. Parent, teacher, and other adult 
influence is jninlmal but positive. Counselors 
themselves do not appear to have much influence on 
student attitudes toward counselors. 

^. Frequent student-counselor contacts tend to promote 
favorable attitudes toward educationaJ , vocational, 
and personal counseling when these contacts are 
voluntary on the part of the student . 

5. Girls are more likely than boys to express favorable 
attitudes toward vocational counseling} non-college 
preparatory students are more likely than college 
preparatory students to express favorable attitudes 
toward voluntary educational and vocational counseling; 
and students who do not plan to attend a four-year 
college are more likely than those who do to express 
favorable attitudes toward nonvoluntary educational 
counseling. 

In both the Tipton (1969) and Wortman (1969) studies, students 
were surveyed regardless of whether or not they had received direct 
service from their counselor, Jenson (1955) also surveyed high 
school students but his random sample of 1600 students included 
only those "... who had 'talked' with the counselors." The 
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questionnaitQ (Jenson, 1955t500)» which wos based on district wide 
counseling obioctlvesi covered £lve general areas and asked the 
students to; (a) evaluate the quality o£ the help they received 
from the counselors, and (b) Identify the person or persons most 
likely to be of help In these five ateas. The areas investigated 
were I 

1» Better understanding of abilities, interests, ambitions, 
and personality! 

2. Discovery of things best suited to do or be happiest 
doing both while in school and after finishing school/ 

3, Making progress toward realistically ohosen while-in- 
school and after^school goals. 

Learning to get along better with friends and others 
at school, at home, or in the coimaunlty. 

5. tncreasitig capacity and self-confidence in making 
decisions and solving adjustment problems both now 
and in the future* 

Jenson (1955:498) believed that . , consumer reaction 
determines the destiny of most, if not all, professional service,^' 
The data from the Jenson study were used in evaluating the district's 
counseling program. The results Indicated that: (a) eighty-one 
percent of the students felt that they received help in area A 
(better understanding of abilities » interests , ambitions and 
personality), (b) approximately sixty-three percent of the students 
felt that the counselors ware of help In the four rerainlng areas » 
B, and E, (c) between twenty-seven percent and thirty-eight 

percent of the students, depending on the area, selected the counselor 
as the first person from whom they would seek help, (d) counselors 
and parents tended to rvicelve equal rankings for being the first 
person from whom the students would seek help. 
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A major contribution of the Jenson study wae its design. U 
presented the objectives of the counseling program in the forra of a 
questionnaire and asked those students who received counseling to 
evaluate the program* The Jenson (1955) and Wortman (1969) studies 
were similar in that both asked students to rank thosa individuals 
who had been sources of help, Jenson *s sample included students in 
grades nine through twelve whereas WortmanU included fifth grade 
students only* 

In conclusion, students have been used as a source of input 
in various Investigations of client sat isf action » counseling progrnm 
success, and counselor effectiveness* The conceptual legitimacy of 
using consumers of a service to evaluate that with which they have 
had little experience remains unresolved. Most studios have relied 
upon surveying only those students who received counseling* Tipton 
(1969) and Wortman (1969) surveyed students without regard to whether 
or not the students received counseling* The advantage of surveying 
both clients and non-clients is that it can provide the counselor with 
information about the attitudes of a representative sample of all 
those for whom the guidance counselor lo responsible^ The counseling 
function has been more frequently evaluated by students than lias the 
broad spectrum of guidance services. 

Suiryiary 

The writer's purpose is to investigate the relationship 
between the level of counselor self-actuaization and student percep- 
tion of the guidance program. Numerous studies have dealt with 
counselor personality yet the results have been largely Inconclusive. 
Many of the early attempts at Identifying those characteristics whlcli 
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vero considered essential to the ideal counselor were developed by 

seeking the opinions of members of various professional groups 

(Cottle, 1953; Hill & Green > 1950) • Recent advances in the techniques 

of the aflsessraent of personality have had a major Impact upon research 
» 

design. Some of the newer instruments are based upon particular 
personality constructs. Self-actualization is an example of one 
such construct I 

Shostrom^s Personal Orientation Inventory is largely baaed 
•.pon MaslowU writings on self-actualization. The POI has been used 
with mixed results in the measurement of the level of counselor self- 
actualization in studies by Elben (1968), Foulds (1969b), Graff and 
Bradshaw (1970), McClain (1970), Pellegreno (1968) and Winborn and 
Rowe (1972). 

In many of the studies cited above the results of the Ppl 
were correlated with either supervisor or peer rating of counselor 
interview behavior. In none of the studies reported by this writer 
were the Personal O rientat ion Inventory scores correlated with student 
perception of the guidance program* Much of the research which has 
been conducted in the past has been limited to the use of only those 
students who received direct service from the counselor as opposed 
to all students for whom the counselor is responsible, 

Stefflre, King and Leafgren (1962) contend that students by 
virtue of their inexperionce with counseling and their age are in no 
position to evaluate the quality of the counseling which they have 
received. On the other hand, Goodsteln and Grigg (1959) felt that 
client satisfaction was an area worthy of additional research • 
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Jonson (1955s 498) believed that "consumer reaction*' to counseling 
wat* an issue with which counsolora in the field should bo concerned. 

In conclusloni tliero sccmn to be a wealth of studloH vhlch 
have correlated the results of counselor-'complotod personality 
instruments with supervisor or client rating of the counseling 
relationship or client satisfaction i There have also been several 
recent studies which have surveyed student attitudes toward counseling 
in particular and guidance programs in general. Most of the research 
which deals with counselor personality has been conducted in a 
university setting. There is a limited amount of research which deals 
with counselor personality which has been conducted in the field. 

To ftome extent, both counselor personality and student 
perception of the guidance program have been investigated separately. 
There appears to be virtually no research which has correlated 
counselor personality with student perception of the guidance 
program. It is, therefore, appropriate and necessary to investigate 
the relationship between counselor personality and student perception 
of the guidance program. This investigation will attempt to answer 
the question; What is the relationship between the level of 
counselor self-actualization and student perception of the guidance 
program? 



Chapter HI 



METHODOLOGY 
OVERVIEW 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the rolatlonslilp 
betwear. the level of counselor self-actualization as measured by a 
selected index of the P ersonal Orientation Inventory and student per- 
ception of the guldonce program as measured by the Guidance Program 
Evaluation Student Survey . Form A-4. The Personal Orientation Inventory 
will also be referred to as the POI and the Guidance Program Evaluation 
Student Survey will also be referred to as the GPES . Both the level of 
self-actualization and student perception of the guidance program 
will be measured by objective instruments. 

This study was conducted in the fall of 1971. The counselors 
who were invited to participate were initially selected on the basis 
of their schools' geographic proximity to Toledo, Ohio. This was 
accomplished through the use of selected telephone area codes which 
are within 125 miles of Toledo and within the state of Ohio. The 
counselors were selected on the basis of, the telephone area code of 
their schools as listed in the Directoiyof Ohio School Counselots 
(Froricks, 1970). In order to qualify fov participation in this 
study, each counselor must have been employed in a school which had 
at least one three-quarters time counselor and no more than one 
full-time and one half-time counselor. A superficial scanning of 
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tHo Dlirectory , of Ohio School Counselors (Froricka, 1970) indicated 
that most of the schools were the only high schools in tholr districts 
and thoy tended to bo in rural communities. 

DESCRIPTION OP SAMPLE 

The Directory of Ohio School Counselors (Frericks, 1970) 
included 114 schools which (a) listed the name of one counselor as 
being employed in their high school and (b) were located within 125 
miles of Toledo and within the State of Ohio* In August of 1971 
letters were sent to all 114 counselors which described the proposed 
study and asked them to indicate their interest in participating ♦ 
(See Appendix A.) A copy of the Guidance Program Evaluation Studen : 
Survey was included for their inspection, (See Appendix B.) Of the 
sixty-one replies, thirty-five counselors indicated an interest in 
participating. The purpose of this first mailing was to establish 
the feasibility of this particular research design. 

The second mailing^ which was sent to the thirty-five coun- 
selors who indicated an interest, requested the counselor to agree 
to participate in this study and obtain from his principal written 
permission to administer the Guidance Program Evaluation Student 
Survey to his students enrolled in the eleventh grade. (See Appendix 
C.) Ultimately twenty-four counselors agreed to participate and 
received their principalis permission. Twenty-three counselors 
constituted the final sample for this study since one counselor did 
not complete the administration of the student surveys. 

Each couns*»l,or completed the Personal Information Form which 
was a questionnaire designed by this writer for the purposes of this 
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etudy, (Sed Appendix D.) The InCormation obtained was of a domo'- 
•graphic nature and Is summarized in the tables below, 

Table 1 
Counselor Sex 



Sox Number 


Percent 


Male 16 


69.56 


Female 7 • 


30. U 


Table 2 




Counselor Certification in 




Certification Number 


Percent 


Certified 20 


86.96 


Not Certified 3 


13,04 


Table 3 




Years Experience as a Counselor 




Mean Standard Deviation 


Range 


5.00 3.41 


1-13 



Counselors were asked to report the name of professional 
organizations to which they belonged. Those professional organizations 
which were considered by this writer to be related to the counseling 
profession and the number of memberships reported appears in Table 4. 



Table 4 

Counsdlot Reported Membetehips in Selected Professlonel 
0rgani2a';iond Related to Counseling 







A V A A V\ ^ 


Ametican Peraonnol and Guidance Association 


6 


26,08 


Ohio School Counselors Association 

« 




73,91 


Local or Regional School Counselors 






Association 


12 


52,17 



Many counselors belonged to more than one professional organi- 
zation which is related to counseling. The results are reported in 
Table 5. 



Table 5 

Total Number of Memberships Held in Any or All of the Following 
Organizations: American Personnel and Guidance 
Association; Ohio School Counselors Association; 
or a Local or Regional School 
Counselors Organization 



Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Range 


1.47 


.79 


1-3 



The students in the twenty-^three participating schools were 
all enrolled in grade eleven. Those students who normally attended 
an area vocational or technical school or were absent on the day the 
GPES was administered were not included in the sample* The GPPS 
includes two verification items which are designed to discriminate 
between those students who have taken seriously the task of complete 
Ing the GPES and those students who may have randomly filled in the 
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ttpacos. The final sample Included the surveys ef only those Htudonts ^ 
who aupplied the preferred response to both verification iteniB. This 
study was based upon a sample of 1|658 students. 

Table 6 

Studant Response to GPES Verification Items Upon which 
the Final Sample for this Study Was Based 

Response Number 

Preferred 1,658 87,36 

Non-Preferred 240 12* 64 

The sizes of the schools varied considerably* The following 
information is based upon the enrollment of students in 8"de eleven 
only who were administered the GPES and provided the preferred 
response to both verification items. 

Table 7 



Number of Grade Eleven Students in Each School l^hose 
Surveys Constituted the Sample Used in this Study 



Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Range 


72.08 


28,72 


37-138 



INSTRUMENTATION 



Peraonal Oirientation Inventory (PO D. The Personal 
Orientation Inventory t'Shostrom, 1966) was selected for this 
Investigation because It measures mental health in u positive 
sense as opposed to a more traditional and pathologically 
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oriented Instrument like the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory > Furthermore, the nature of the items In the POI are such 

that they would unlikely have been viewed by the counselors as 

offensive or prying* Since the cooperation of the counselors was 

essential to the completion of this writer^s study, it was felt that 

care should be taken in tho selection of au instrument which would 

not alienate the counselors. 

The Personal Orientation Inventory which was developed by 

Shostrom (1^64, 1966) is conceptually related to Maslow's witings 

on self-actualization as well as humanistic, existentialist an J 

Gestalt psychology* Test-retest reliability as well as content and 

concurrent validity have been reported by Ilardi & May (1968), 

Knapp (1971), McClain (1970) and Shostrom (196A, 1966). According 

to Pellegreno (1968) reliability and validity indices for the POI 

are within the same range as similar instruments. According to 

Shostrom (19668 5) ! 

The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) consists 
of 150 two-choice comparative value and behavior Judgments. 
The items are scored twice, first for two basic scales of 
personal orientation, inner directed support (127 items) 
and time competence (23 items) and second for ten sub- 
scales each of which measures a conceptually important 
element of self-actualization. 

In recent years, Maslow (1954, 1962) has developed 
the idea of the self^actuallzing person — a person who is 
more fully functioning and lives a more enriched life 
than does the average person. Such an individual is seen 
as developing and utilizing all of his unique capabilities, 
or potentialities,' free of the inhibitions and emotional 
turmoil of those less self-actualized. 

The two basic scales can be reported in terms of either raw 

scores or ratios. The use of ratios are helpful when the POI is 

used in a counseling setting. Shostrom (1966:7) suggested that; 
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Vox correlational or other atatlstlcal analyses it 
la recotnmended that scores from the Time Competence scale 
and the Inner**>Oirected scale be used In preference to the 
ratio scores I due to the statistical complexities of 
ratio scores* 

Therdfore, for the reasons stated above, this writer decided to report 
the results of the Ppl in raw scores only. In several recent studies 
where the POl has been used, the two basic scales (Time Competent and 
Inner -Directed) have been combined to yield a single index of self- 
actualization (Foulds, 1967} Wlnborn & Rowe, 1972). Damn (1969:981) 
suggested that "an overall measure of the POI can probably be best 
obtained by using the raw score of the I scale or by combining the 
raw scores of the I and Tq Scales." Knapp (1971 i 13) contended that 
the "highest avetage correlation between the overall indices studied 
and the POI scales was obtained by using a simple combination of raw 
scores from the I and T^ scales/' Murray (1968:33) tested the 
hypotheses in her dissertation by "adding the Time Competence score 
and Inner Direction score... to indicate present Uvel of self- 
actualization. For purposes of hypothesis testing, this writer has 
decided to use the combined Time Competent (T^) and Inner Directed 
(I) score as a single index of level of counselor self**actuall2ation . 

The scales of the Personal Orientation Inventory (Shostrom 1966s 
, 15-21) are described below. The two basic acalcs, Time Competent 
(Tq) and Inner-Directed (I) are described first and second respec- 
tively. The ten subscales are described thereafter. 

1. T^- Time Competence: 

The s^lf*-actuallzed person Is primarily Time-Competent 
and thus appears to live more fully in the here and now. 
He is able to tie the past and the future to the present in a 
meaningful continuity, He appears to be less burdened by 
guilts, regrets, and resentments from the past than is the 
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non-80 U-actualized porsorti and his aspitations are tlod 
tacanlngfully to present working goals. He hd« faith In 
the future without rigid or over-idealistic goals, .••The 
self-Actualtzcd individuals past and future orientations 
are depicted as reflecting positive mental health to the 
extent that his pa^t la used for reflective thought and 
the future Is tied to present goals. 

2, I- Inner -Directed; 

The inner-directed person appears to have incor- 
porated a psychic 'gyroscope' which is started by parental 
influences and later on is further influenced by other 
authority figures. The inner-directed man goes through 
life apparently independent, but still obeying this Internal 
piloting. The source of Inner-direction seems to be Implanted 
early in life and the direction Is guided by a small number 
of principles. The source of direction for the Individual 
Is inner in the sense that he is guided by Internal motivations 
rather than external Influences. The source of direction 
becomes generalized as an inner core of principles and 
character traits. 

3. SAV- Self-Actualizing Values: 

SAV...was derived from Maslow's concept of self-- 
actualizing people. A high score means that the individual 
holds and lives by the values of self-actualizing people, 
and a low score means he rejects values of self-actualizing 
people. Items in this scale cut across many characteristics 
but a representative item Is 38, 'I live in terms of my 
wants, likes, dislikes and values.' 

^1. Ex- Exlstentlality: 

...the Exlstentlality scale measures one's flexibility 
in applying such values or principles to one's life. It 
Is a measure of one's ability to use good Judgment in 
applying these general principles. Higher .scores reflect 
flexibility in application of values. People who get low 
scores tend to hold values so rigidly that thoy nay become 
compulsive or doi^matlc. 

5. Fr- Feeling Reactivity: 

A high score measures sensitivity to one's own needs 
and feelings. A low score shows insensitlvity to one's 
own needs and feelings. 

6. S- Spontaneity: 

A high score measures the ability to express feelings 
in spontaneous action. A low score indicates that ono is 
fearful of expressing feelings behavi orally . 
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7. Sr- Self'-Rogards 

A high score measures the ability to like one's self 
because of ono^a strength as a person. A low score 
Indicates low self-worth. 

8. Sa- Self-Acceptance 8 

A high score measures acceptance of one's self in 
spite of one's weaknesses or deficiences. A low score 
indicates inability to accept one's weaknesses* It is 
more difficult to achieve self-acceptance than self- 
regard. Self-actualization requires both* 

9. Nc- Nature of Man, Constructive i 

A high score means that one sees man as essentially 
good. He can resolve the goodness-evil, masculine- 
femine, selfishness-unselfishness and spirituality- 
sensualities dichotomies in the nature of man. A high 
score^ therefore, measures the self-actualizing ability 
to be synergic in understanding of human nature • A low 
score means that one sees man as essentially evil or 
bad and is not synergistic « 

10. Sy- Synergy: 

A high score is a measure of the ability to see 
opposites of life as meaningfully related. A low score 
means that one sees opposites of life as antagonistic* 
When one is synergistic one sees that work and play are 
not different, that lust and love, selfishness and 
selflessness and other dichotomies are not really 
opposites at all. 

11. A- Acceptance: 

A high score measures tho ability to accept anger 
and aggression within one's self as natural. A low 
score means that one denies having such feelings. 

12. C- Capacity for Intimate Contact: 

A high score measures the person*s ability to 
develop meaningful, contactful relationships with other 
human beings. A low score means one has difficulty with 
warm iuter-personal relationships. Making contact may 
be defined as the ability to develop and maintain an 
•l-Thou' relationship in the here and low and tlie ability 
to meaningfully touch another human being. We know that 
intimate contacts seem to be encumbered by expectations 
and obligations* Thus, it can be said that the climate 
to establish good contact is best when the individual 
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does not over-^reepond to, not doi^s he utilize, Inter- 
petsonal demand expectetlone and obligatlona* Other 
meaeiived dlttienelons which facilitate contact are the 
ability to express vsi Ijpapressi being V8« pleasing > 
and the ability to relate intensely to another person 
either aggressively or tenderly. 



Guidance Pgogram Evaluation Student Survey > Form A-4 
CO P ES) . The original version, of the Guidance Program Evaluation 
Student Survey was developed by H, Eugene Wysong (1968) as part of 
his doctoral dissertation. The instrument used in this study 
is a revised version and is dated November » 1971. It has been 
labeled Form A*4. The rationale for the revisions was essentially 
the same as that developed for the first edition which is explained 
in Wysong* 8 dissertation. The following discussion of the rationale 
and development of the instrument is based upon that dissertation. 
The description of the instrument to be employed in this studyi 
Form Ar^fia based upon this writer*s analysis of this latest revision 
since there are virtually no published or unpublished materials 
available at this time. 

According to Wysong (1968; 16) s 

The only justification for the existence of a school 
guidance program is through what it does to benefit 
students. Guidance services are not devised just for 
the sake of mere existence, but rather > for the purpose 
of aiding students to achieve certain worthwhile 
objectives. ...The objective of a guidance program 
should be described in terms of student behavior 
rather than in such terms which explain counselor 
function. 

Consequently^ the first step was to develop a taxonomy 
of those objectives which a total guidance program should help 
students accomplish. The ensuing taxonomy was based on Bloom's A 
Taxo nomy of Mucationa^ Objectives; Handbook I, The Cognitiv e 
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Dotjaitj. and Krathwohl's A Taxonomy of Educational Ob^lectlves. Handbook 
^ ^ * "^'f*^ ^ Po"^ ift ■ The Taxonomy of Guidance Objectives, 

developed by Wysong (1968J2), was "validated through the judgment of 
five guidance experts." 

fi.?,E.S is an inventory based on Wysong '3 Taxonomy of 
Guidance Objectives and Is designed to measure the attainment of the 
guidance objectives by students. These guidance objectives, as 
defined by Wysong (1968112) are "objecti/es toward which the guidance 
program intends to assist student progress." wysong (1968) includes 
the following list of services a guidance program offers: 

1. student counseling 

2. staff consultation 

3. parent consultation 

4. group guidance instruction 

5. student information 

6. guidance infomatlon 

7. guidance resources 

8. guidance research and evaluation 

Form A-4 of the GPES (Wysong, 1969a) contains 105 multiple 
choice questions. Two of the items (numbers 33 and 79) are verifica- 
tion items. The first seventy-nine items (of which both verification 
Items are included) permit the student to respond in the following 
three ways: "(1) If YES Is a better answer than NO;" "(2) If NO is 
a better answer than YES;" and "(3) If you DON'l KNOW which is better." 
A typical question is item number 1: "Has your counselor been of help 
to you?" Items 80 to 88 ask the students to identify the individual 
who was the most helpful in assisting him. A sample item is number 80: 
^"Assisting you to select school subjects." The students may choose 
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from the following alt(^rnatlv6d for all nlue items in this groupi 
•*a) Teacheri^* "(2) Couneelori" "(3) Studentr'* "(4) Princlpalj'' 
and '•(5) No One/V 

Xtetts 8d^95 deal vith student participation! acadeMc aucbesa 
and use of direct counseling servicest Items 96-100 provide the 
atudents with the opportunity to evaluate various global aspects of 
the guidance program* A sample item is number 96 1 ^^The guidance 
program Isr'* The student may select from the following alternativest 
••(1) very active}" "(2) mostly active}" ''(3) in between}'* "(4) mostly 
inactive}" and "(5) very inactive/' The last five items of the GPES 
permit the students to rank in order of what they consider to be the 
moat important five guidance activities. These range from assisting 
the atudetics in course selection to interpersonal counseling. 

The categories of the Guidance Program Evaluation Student 
Survey > Form A-4 according to Wysong (19?li6) aret (See Appendix E.) 

A. Guidance Program Activities and Provisions 

B. Guidance Objectives 
C» Verification 

D. Identification of persons in school who are regarded as 
the most helpful in assisting students to accomplish 
guidance objectives 

E» Semantic Differential 

F* Rating of Importance of five kinds of counselor assis- 
tance 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 

Pojpulatlo n / 

The population for this study Included 11 senior high school 
counselors whose schools met the following qual»iicatlonsi ♦ 
li The school was listed In the Directory of Ohio School Counselo rs 

(Frerlcks> 1970) as etaploylng only one counselor during 1970- 

1971. 

2. The school* 8 telephone area code was 419, 513 or 614 and, therefore, 
within 125 miles of Toledo, Ohio and within the state of Ohio. 

3. The school's principal gave the counselor written permission to 
survey the students enrolled in the eleventh grade using the 
Guidance Progr am Evaluation Student Suyvey , Form A-4. 

4. Through self-report, during the 1971-1972 school year, each school 
employed at least one three-*quarter time counselor and no more 
than one full-time and one half-time counselor. 

5. The school and its counselor(s) qualified according to all of the 
above and satisfactorily completed the administration of the 
three Instruments used in this Investigation. 

Ins t r umont a t ion 

Three objective type instruments were used in this study; 

!• The Gui dance Progrfm Evaluation Student Survey , Form A-4 was 
administered to all eleventh grade students at each high school. 

2- The Personal Orientation Inventory (Shostrom, 1966) was self- 
administered by each counselor. 

3. The Personal Information Form was completed by each counselor. 



The procedures used In obteinii^g a sample and implementing 
this investigation are as foUowsi 

1* In September! 1971» letters were sent to all counselors whose 
schools qualified under conditions ^'1'^ and ''2^^ under '^Population'* 
above which asked the counselors to indicate their interest in 
participating in this investigation. 

2, Those counselors who indicated a willingness to participate and 
whose school employed at least one three-quarter time counselor 
and no more than one full-time and one half-time counselor during 
the 1971*^1972 school year were sent a letter asking them to 
secure in writing the permission of their principal to participate 
in this investigation, 

3i All counselors who received permission of their principal were 

asked to participate as long as the total number of such volunteers 
was equal to or exceeded twenty. Twenty was the minimum amount of 
participants required for statistical purposes. 

4, In the last week of November, 1971, the following materials were 
mailed to each counselors 

ai Directions for administering the Guidance Program Evaluation 
St udent Survey , Form A-4 and the Personal Orientation 
Inventory 

b. All necessary testing booklets and IBM 1230 answer sheets 
Ci Postage paid pre-addressed return envelope 

5. The counselors were asked to assume the responsibility for the 
administration of the Guidance Program Evaluation Student Survey , 
Form A-4 to all eleventh grade students who normally attended 



tholr school. This excluded those students who normally attended 
nn area vocational or technical school. 

6. Hach counselor was asked to complete the POl. 

7. VAch school was assigned a three digit research code number by 
this writer. The counselor was asked to assume the responsibility 
of having this number coded in on all etudent answer sheets in the 
appropriate place. 

8. The counselors were requested to return the completed testing 
-materials and booklets before January 1, 1972. Those counselors 
who did not return their materials satisfactorily completed by 
January 5, 1972 received a follow-up telephone call or letter. 

9. Any materials net returned or not satisfactorily completed by 
March 30, 1972, were excluded from this Investlgationi 

10. Results of the Guidance Program Evaluation Student Survey > Form 
A-A were reported to each school In the form of percent of 
students responding to each Item ^nd number of students respond- 
ing to each item. 

11. Each counselor was given the opportunity to obtain a copy of his 
scores on the Personal Orientation Inventory by requesting in 
writing that they be sent to him. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Guidance Program Evaluation Student Survey ^ Form A-4 
1. Reliability 

a. The Kuder-Rlchardson Formula 20 was uaed for the computation 
of Internal reliability for each of the following Categorlea; 
*1* *2-7* ^' ^ ^* l^Sich category was assumed to bi.> 
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horaoganeouB in what it measures. The reliability coefficients 
ranged from .52 to ,74 (See Appendix F.) 

b. The Kuder-Richardeon Formula 20 was not used for the computa- 
tion of internal reliability for Category C (verification 
Items) since its use is Inappropriate in situations where all 
of the students supplied the same response to each item. Only 
those students who supplied the preferred response to both 
verification items were included in the statistical analyses 
of this study, 

c. The Kuder-Rlchardson Formula 20 was not used for tho computa- 
tion of internal reliability for the grand mean because the 
overall instrument was not assumed to be homogeneous In that 
it measures a wide range of school guidance objectives and 
activities. 



d. The Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 is: 




a. The surveys of those students who supplied the preferred 
response to both verification items (Category C) were scored 
separately from the surveys of those students who did not 
supply the preferred response to both verification items. 

b. The surveys of those students who did not supply the pre- 
ferred response to both verification items were excluded 
from the reliability tests and both the correlational and 
factor analyses. 
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lUM vtt6 scordd according to the preferred responses for 
Mch category and scale developed by Wysong with the following 
exceptional 

(1) Category X was subdivided into two categories, items 
•>rlginally In Scale A-1, which was labeled Individual 
Counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor, were placed 
in Category Ai. Items in Scales A-2 to A-7 were iJiacfid 

In Category A2-7. This change was made at Wysong's (1971c) 
reconmendatlon. Wysong believed that the Items in Scale 
A-1 as a group more closely measured some of the under- 
lying constructs of the POI. By converting Scale A-1 to 
Category A^ It was possible to correlate it along with 
the other categories of the GPES with the combined and 
I score of the POI . 

(2) The preferred response to Items 89, 90 and 92 ware the 
combined scores of alternatives four and five for each 
item respectively. These Items request the student to 
Indicate the approximate number of individual interviews 
he has had with his counselor and the number of school 
activities in which he participates. Since the GPES was 
administered In the beginning of the school year, it w((s 
believed appropriate to consider either alternative four, 
"five to seven," or alternative five, "seven or more." 

(3) Item 95 was excluded from the Internal reliability test, 
factor and correlational analyses. This Item asks the 
student what the most important reason he has for attend- 
ing school. Depending upon the individual needs of tlie 
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student I the answdr Would change i Vysong <l97lc) believed 
that there could be no single preferred response identified i 

(4) Category C was used aa a means of separating those students 
who supplied the preferred response to both verification 
items from those who did nott Items in Category C were 
not used in either the internal test of reliability or 

the correlational analyses* Items in Category C were 
included in the factor analysis i 

(5) For the purpose of this study > alternative two was con*- 
sldered the preferred response to items in Category D. 
Category D asks the student to identify the person most 
helpful to him in meeting the guidance objectives. Since 
this writer's investigation deals »;ith student perception 
of the guidance program^ it was felt that alternative 
twO) i.ei> ^'Counselor*' was moat appropriate. 

(6) Items in Category P were excluded from the internal 
reliability te8t» factor and correlational analyses. The 
five items in this category ask the student to rank various 
ways in which the counselor may be of some help to him. 
The preferred response would depend upon the particular 
needs of each individual student. It was believed that 
this type of data would best be reported in a descriptive 
manner » 

(7) For the purposes of this study the grand mean of the GPES 
was derived by computing the mean of all the categories 
and each of the scales comprising Categories and B« 



■'KtK'^'v^^^^ ' . ■ • • • ■ , ■; 

d. Scores in this study vers reported in terns of percent of 
student supplied preferred responses for sU categories and 
each of the scales comprising Categories A2.7 and B so as to 
accomnodate the unequal number of items in each category or 
scale within a category! 
3. Factor Analyals 

a. Only tha survayd of those students who supplied the preferred 
response to both verification items were included In the factor 
analysis. (See Appendix B) 

b. Responses to individual items were converted prior to the 
factor analysis of the QPES into two categories for the pur- 
poses of producing a more accurate factor analysis # Any given 
response was identified as either the ^'preferred response*' or 
*'any response other than the preferred response." This second 
category Included omissions » non«*pref erred responses and 
alternative three, "'tf you POK^T KNOW which is better. . 

c. The factor analysis used the principal axis factor extractions 
with a varimax rotation which is referenced in Oixoni 1971. 

Perspnal Cictentation inventory 
1. Reliability 

a. The Kuder-Richardaon Formula 20 was used for the computation 
of internal reliability for all 150 items combined as well as 
each subscale. 

bs The reliability coefficients ranged from .08 to .82. The 
reliability coefficient for all 150 items combined was .78. 
(S^e Appendix 0.) 
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2. Scoring 

a* The two basic scales » Tc and I were combined for the purpose 

oC hypothesis testing In this study. 
b« The two basic scales Tq ,and I| Individually as well as the 

subscales were all scored. 

Cor r elational Analyses 

1* The following fonnui^ of the Pearson Product Moment coefficient 
of correlation was computed for the correlational computations 

In this study, r - N fXY - c^'X CY 

[n6x2 - v£X)2] [NeY2 « (eY)2) 

2. The following Pearson Product Moment coefficients of correlation 
were computed for the purposes of hypothesis testing: 

a. The combined T^j and I score of the POl with Category Ai of 
the GPES for all schools. 

b. The combined Tq and I score of the POI with Category A2^y 
of the GPES for all schools. 

c. The combined Tq and I score of the POI with Category B of 
the GPES for all schools, 

d. The combined T^ and I score of the P OI with Category D of the 
GPES for all schools. 

The combined and I score of the POI with Category E o£ the 
GPES for all schools, 
f , The combined Tq and I score of the POI with the grand mean of 
the GPES for all schools. 

3, The following Pearson Product Moment coefficients of correlation 
were computed for the purposes of obtaining additional data: 
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a. The combined T(j and I score of the POl with each of the scales 
comprising Categories A2-7 and B of the GPES* 

b. The Time Competent score of the POI with all of the categories 
and each of the scales comprising Categories A2^7 and B 
individually of the GPES . for all schools. 

c. The Inner-Directed score of the POI with all of the categories 
and each of the scales comprising Categories A2-.7 arid B 
individually of the GPES > for all schools, 

4. A t-test to determine whether the correlation differed signifi- 
cantly from zero was computed with alpha set at .05 for each of 
the correlations cited above. 

Suppleroentary Data 

A large amount of data was collected as a result of this study 
which was not essential to the testing of the stated hypotheses or 
dircsicly related to the reporting of the additional data. Future 
research may find the wealth of information generated by this study 
to be of some value* For this reason the following supplementary data 
has been reported in Appendix H. 

!• The means I standard deviations and ranges, reported in raw scores 
for all of the scales of the POI of the twenty-three counselors 
who participated in this study. 

2. The means, standard deviations and ranges, reported in the percent 
of student supplied preferred responses for all catagorios and 
each of the scales comprising Categories Aj^^ and B individually 
of the GPES of the 1,658 students who previously supplied the 
preferred response to both verification items and whose surveya, 
therefore, were used In the correlational analyses in this study. 
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Th« labdldd factors of the factor analysis of the GPES . 
The Matrix of Pearson Product Moment coefficients of correlation 
between each of the POI scales with each category and each of 
the scales comprising Categories A2-7 and B of the OP ES . The 
entire matrix is presented in Appendix K although a portion of 
it also appears in Table 8. 



Chapter IV 
RESULTS 
OVERVIEW 

the purpose of this study waa to Inveatigate the relationship 
between the levial of counselor self-actualisatlon and student percep- 
tion of the guidance program. For the purposes of hypothesis testing 
an overall Index of counselor aelf-actuallzatlon waa used by combining 
the Time Competent (T^) and Inner-Directed (I) scales of the Personal 
orientation Inventory (POP . The combined score will be symbolically 
represented as Tq + I. The POI is largely based upon Maslow's view 
of the self-actualized individual. Maslow (1962) saw the oelf-actual- 
ized individual as fully functioning, psychologically healthy and 
possessing the attributes of acceptance, spontaneity and creatlveness . 

Of the total 150 items in the POI, the Time Competent scale 
accounts for twenty-three. The remaining 127 items constitute the 
Inner-Directed scale. The Time Competent Individual may be charac- 
Ized as living in the here and now and having placed Into proper 
perspective past experiences and future plans. The inner-directed 
individual may be characterized as one who has a flexible set of 
principles by which he lives. His behavior is guided primarily by 
this internalized set of principles as opposed to external InfluonceH. 
A complete discussion of the subscales of the POI may be found In Chap- 
ter III under "Instrumentation" or in the POI Manual (Sliostrom, 1966). 
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8tud«nt; perception of the guidance program was measurod by 
the Guldai^ce PrO|tr*ift Eydlviftiop Student Svirvev . Form A-'i (GPES) , The- 
OPgg la a fluirvey vhich contains 105 multiple choice items and is 
based upon Wysong's taxonomy o£ Guidance Objectives which is described 
in detail in his dissertation (1968), The QPE$ Is designed to measure 
student Attaltunent o£ the guidance objectives* 

The results of. this study will be reported for each hypothesis 
as follows. The supporting data required to reject or fail to reject 
each null hypothesis will be reported first. The significant correla- 
tions between the separate as well as the combined Time Competent and 
Inner-Directed scores of the Personal Orientation Inventory with all 
categories and each of the scales comprising Categories and B 
of the Guidance Pro^^ram ^Valuation Student Survey will be reported 
second. The matrix of correlations upon which the results In this 
chapter are based appear In Table 8. The complete matrix of correla- 
tions between all POX scores with all categories and each of the scales 
comprising Categories A2-7 and B of the QPES is located In Appendix H. 

RESULTS 

Hypothesis 1 . 

H^i There is no correlation between the level of counselor sell;- 
actualization as measured by the combined T^, and I score of 
the Personal Orientation Inventory with student perception of 
the counselor as measured by Category A^ of the Ouidanco 
Program Evf^l|uatlon Student Survey . 

Hj^i There la a significant positive correlation between the level 
of counselor self-actualization as measured by the combined 
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Table 8 

Matrix of Corrolatlona between Selected Scales 
of the Pereotia^ Qrtapti^t^^.^ Tpv^.^pry 
with the categotles and Scales of 
Ouijl flnce Program Evaluation 
litudent: Survey 



GPES Categories 
and Scalea 

1 


Peyaonal d^^^ Scale's 
I POI Scales 

•24 ,39* as 


A-2 


.10 


on 


• OA 


A-3 


.46* 




t *l .A. 

.37* 


A~4 


.40* 


• 'lO^ 


.31 


A-5 


.12 


1 


• 04 


A-6 


.33 




.24 


A-7 ' 


-♦12 


•uo 


-.18 


MoAn Aj^^y 


.34 




. *J . 


Mean 


1A* 




.26 


B-l 


.38* 


• 52** 


.35*** 


B-2 


.03 


.09 


.00 




.01 


.36* 


-.13 




-.19 


.06 


-.27 


8-5 


.08 


.34 


-.04 


B-6 


.08 


.20 


.02 


B-7 


-.08 V 


-.01 


-.10 


Mean B 


.10 


.35*** 


-.02 


D 


.56** 


.<>/♦* 


.52** 


B 


.33 


.35*** 


.28 


Grand Mean 


.35* 


.51** 


.24 



* significant' at .o's'Tev'el 
y Significant at .01 level 
vTLNot Significant at 3 decimal places 
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and I scoro o£ tho Personal Orientation Inveatoty with 
student perception of the couneelor as moesurod by Cotegory 

of the G uidance Ptoprafn Bvaluatipn Student Survey « 
All of the items in Nysong^e (1971b) Category A| Scale 1 (A-*l) 
were placed In Category A|^ in this study at the recommendation of the 
author who believed that these Items as a group more closely measured 
some of the underlying constructs of the POI (Wysongi 1971c). Scale 
A~l was labeled Individual Counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor. 
The correlation between Category A^ of the GPES with + I of the POI 
was .24 which was not significant at the tOS levels This finding 
offers support for the failure to reject the null hypothesis* There 
Is no significant correlation between the level of counselor self^ 
actualization and student perception of individual counseling and 
perceptions of the counselor! 

The results cited above offer support for the failure to 
reject the null hypotheslSi however ^ there was a significant positive 
correlation between Category Aj of the G jPES with Tc of the POI 
(r ^ .39) £ < .05). This finding Indicates that the n\ore the 
counselor appeared to live in the here and now the more the students . 
tended to assign a high rating to Individual Counseling and Perceptions 
of the Counselor! 
H y p o th esis 1 1. 

HqS There is no correlation between the level of counselor self- 
actualization as measured by the combined Tq and I score of 
the Personal Orientation Inventory with student perception 
of the guidance program activities and provisions as measured by 
Category Aj-y of the Gu idance Program Evaluation Student Survey > 

O 

ERIC 
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Th«re Is a significant positive cotrelation between the level 
of counselor aelf*>actueli2sation as measured by the combined 

and I score of the Personal Orientation Inventovy with 
student perception of the guidance program activities and 
provisions as measured by Category A2-7 of the Guidance 
Prpprai:^ Evaluation Student Survey , 

Category A2.7 of the gp|SS measures student perception of the 
guidance program activities and provisions. There was a significant 
positive correlation between Category A2*.7 of the OPE^ with Tc +1 
of the POl (r - .38, £ < ,05). This fin-iing offers support for the 
rejection of the null hypothesis. There is a significant positive 
correlation between the level of counselor self-actualissation and 
student perception of the guidance program activities and provisions. 

Category A2„7 contains «lx scales of the OPES each of which 
measures some facet of student perception of guidance ptfogram activities 
and provisions. Inspection of Table 8 indicates that there were seven 
significant positive correlations, besides the one cited above, between 
scales of Category A2-7 with Tq and I computed separately as well as com- 
bined. Thfcae additional correlations are reported below. 

Scale A-3 of the OPES Is labeled Student Information Service. 
There were significant positive correlations between Scale A-3 of 
the OPES withj T^, + I (r - .46, £ 4 .05)} (r - .47, £ < .05); 
and I (r • .37, £ < .05) of the POI, These findings indicate that 
the more the counselor appeared to be self-actualized, live in the 
here and now and be inner-directed rather th^n outer-directed the 
more the students tended to assign a high rating to the Student 
Information Service, 
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scale A-4 of the li labeled Guidance Information Service, 
there were aignlflcaot poaitive correlatlona between Scale A-4 o£ the 
gPjpt with Tq + I of the POI (r ,40, £ < .05) and with Tq of the 
Ifijt (r ■ .46, £ < .05), Theee flndinga indicate that the more the 
cQunaelor appeared to be self-actuallaed and live in the here and 
now the more the students tended to aasign a high rating to the 
Guidance Information Service, < 

Scale A-6 of the OPES is labeled Guidance OrganlKation and 
Administration. There was a significant positive correlation between 
Scales A-6 of the OPES with Tq of the POl <r - .45, £ < ,05). This 
finding indicates that the more the counselor appeared to live in 
the here and now the more the students tended to assign a high rating 
to the organltation and administration of the guidance program. 

There was a significant positive correlation between the mean 
of A2«7 of the GPES With Tq of the POI (r - .52, £ < .01). This 
finding indicates that the more the counselor appeared to live in 
the here ami now the more the students tended to assign a high rating 
to the Guidance Program Activities and Provisions. 
Hyppthesls III . 

H^: There is no correlation between the level of counselor self- 
actualization as measured by the combined Tg and X sjore of 
the Pergonal; prientatlon Invet^torv with student perception of 
the attainment of guidance objectives as measured by Category 
B of the Ouldance Program Evaluation Student Survey . 

H^; There la a significant positive correlation between the level 
of counselor self-actualization as measured by the combined 
T(j and I score of the Personal Orientatton Invenlorv with 
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student porceptlon of the attainment of the guidance objectives 
as measured by Category B of the Guidance Pro^taa Evaluation 
S t ud ent Survey . 

Category B of the OPES measures student perception of the 
attainment of guidance objectives, The correlation between Category 
fl of the gm with Tq + 1 of the POI was .10 which was not signifi- 
cant at the ,05 level. This finding offers support for the failure 
to reject the null hypothesis. There is no significant correlation 
between the level of counselor self-actualization and student percep- 
tion of the attainment of guidance objectives. 

The results cited above offer support for the failure to reject 
the null hypothesis, however there were two significant positive 
correlations among the scales of Category B with and I computed 
separately as well as combined. Scale B-1 Is labeled Vocational 
Career Development. There was a significant positive correlation 
between B-1 of the GPES with T^ + I of the POI (r - ,38, £ < .05). 
this finding Indicates that the more the counselor appeared to be 
self-actualized the more the students tended to know about the world 
of work, 

Scale B-3 of the GPES is labeled Post High School Planning 
and Entrance. There wae a significant positive correlation between 
Scale B-3 of the GPES with Tq of the POI (r - .36, £ < .05). This 
finding Indicates that the more the counselor appeared to live in 
the here and now the nore the students tended to know about poet high 
school planning and entrance requirements. 
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HqI Ther^ Is no correlation betwt'.au the level o£ counselor self^ 
actualization as meaeured by the combined and Z score of 
the Personal . Ontenta t ion Inventory with student identification 
o£ the counselor as a source o£ assistance as measured by 
Category D of the Guidance Proftram Evaluation Student Survey > 

H^s There is a significant positive correlation between the leyel 
of counselor self*»actuali2ation as measured by the combined 
Tq and I score of the Personal Qyientatlon Inventory with 
student Identification of the counselor as a source of assiS"' 
tance as measured by Categoty D of the Guidance Program 
Eva lu a t i on Student Survey » 

For purposes of this study^ the preferred response to items 
in Category D was ''Counselor"* Items in this category ask the . 
student to identify the individual who has been the source of assia-* 
tance In various areas* The correlation between Category D of the 
QPB S with Tq + I of the POI was .56 which was significant at the ,01 
level. This finding offers support for the rejection of the null 
hypothesis. There is a significant positive correlation between the 
level of self-actualization and student identification of the counselor 
as a source of assistance. 

In addition to the results cited above, there were significant 
positive correlations between Category D of the GPES with T^j of the 
m (r « ,44, £ < .05) and with I of the POI (r - .52, £ < .01). 
These findings indicate that the more the counselor appeared to live 
in the here and now and be inner-directed rather than outer-directed 



tha moro tha BtudontA tonded to view tho counselor ad a Bourco of 
i^Asistancd In meeting tho guidance obiectlves* 

H^t there le no correlation between the level of counselor eelf«* 
actuelltatlon as measured by the combined t(; and 1 score of 
the Peraonai Orientation Inventoty vith student evaluation 
of the guidance program as measui^ed by Category E of the 
Guidat^oe Progr^ ^ ^ Student Survey > 

Hj[t there is a significant positive correlation between the level 
of counselbr self-^actuallaatlon as measured by the combined 
Tq and I score of the Personal Orientation Inventory with 
atudertfc evaluation of the guidance program as measured by 
Category 8 of the Guidance Program Ev A l^ 
Category B of the OPES Is comprised of five semantic differ- 
ential items which permit the student to rate various aspecta of the 
guidance program. The correlation between Category E of the GPjBS 
with + I of the POI was .33 which was not significant at the .05 
level. This finding offers support for the failure to reject the 
null hypothesis* There is no significant correlation between the 
level of counselor self'*actualization and student rating of various 
aspects of the guidance program as measured by Category E of the GPES > 
Hyp o t he s 1 8^ V I , 

Ho; there is no correlation between the level of counselor self- 
actualization as measured by the combined and I score of 
the Personal Qrientation Inventory with student perception 
of their entire guidance program as measured by the ^vand 
mean of the Guidance ProRram;Evaluation Student Survey . 

ERLC 
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H^i Theve Is a elgnlf leant positive corralatlon between the level 
of counselor self^^actuallzatlon as measured by the combined 
Tq and I score of the Personal Or lentation Inventory with 
student perception of their entire guidance program as 
measured by the grand mean of the Guidance Proaram Evaluation 
Student Survey t 

The grand mean serves as an overall index of student perception 
of the entire guidance program* The correlation between the grand mean 
of the OPES with T^ + I of the POI was iSS which was significant at the 
♦05 level. This finding offers support for the rejection of the null 
hypothesis. There is a significant positive correlation between the 
level of counselor self actualization and student perception of the 
entire guidance program. 

In addition to the results cited above, there was a significant 
positive correlation between the grand mean of the G PES with T^ of the 
POI (r - .51, £ < .01). This finding indicates that the more the 
counselor appeared to live in the here and now the more the students 
tended to assign a high overall rating of the entire guidance program. 

SUMMARY 

The basic question this investigation sought to answer wasj 
What is the relationship between the level of counselor self-nctual- 
Izatlon and student perception of the guidance program? The rcBults 
of the testing of three of the six hypotheses indicate a significant 
positive correlation between the level of counselor self-actualization 
as measured by T^ + I of the POI with two categories and the grand 
mean of the G PE S. The two categories aret (1) Guidance Program 
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Activities and Provisions (k2,j)t and (i2) student identification o£ 
tho counselor as a source of assistance (D). The grand mean serves 
rtfl an ovoraU index of student perception of the entire guidance 
program. Therefore^ the null hypothesis was rejected for each of 
the hypotheses oited above. 

There vas no significant correlation between the level of 
counselor self-actualimion as measured by Tq + I of the POI »ith 
three cstegories of the GPBS. The three categories are: (1) Individual 
Counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor (Aj^); (2) Guidance Objectives 
(6)| and (3) Setaantic Differential Items Used to Rate Generally the 
Guidance Program (B), Therefore, the null hypothesis was not rejected 
for these three hypotheses. 



Chapter V 
COMCLUSIONS 
OVERVIEW 

Re86ar.'iU if forts to dtscovdt and define the charaoterlstlds 
of the effective counselor have baen diverse and numerous , both 
regarding research design and establishing a isingle criterion by 
which to measure counselor effectiveness. The study of counselor 
pereohallty has been the focal point of research by counselor-educators 
for more than twenty-five years (Hill & Oreen, 1960j Stripling & Lister 
1963). Polmantier (1966) suggested in 1947 and again in 1966 that 
there is a need for research dealing with personal characteri,8tics of 
the counselor. Polmantler (1966i95) concluded ". . . that there is 
much yet to be known about the personal characteristics of counselors, 
as well as the significance of these characteristics for success in 
counseling." 

It would appear from the reviews of the literature by Walton 
and Sweeney (1969) and Hill and Green (1960) that where recipionta of 
counseling have been employed as Judges o£ counselor effectiveness 
they have tended to be limited to the clinical setting rather than 
the school. Where students in the school setting hove Judged the 
effectiveness of the counselor it has been limited to only those 
students who received counseling, Clearly the job of the school 
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counselor U not limited to only those students who vecelve Individ- 
ual counseling. 

To some extent, both counselor personality and student percoi)~ 

« 

t ion of tho guidance program have been Inveetlgated separately. There 
appears to be virtually no research which has correlated counselor 
personality with student perception of the guidance program. It la 
therefore appropriate and necessary to investigate the relationship 
between counselor personality and student perception of the guidance 
program, 

his field study was undertaken to investigate the relationship 
betwe he lev% - counselor eelf-actualiaatton and student percep- 
tion of the %\xUp progiam. Self-actualization was measured by 
Shostrom's Personal Orientatioa Inventory (1966) ^udent perception 
of the guidance program was measured by Wysong's Guidance Program 
f:^e^l\xfitioxi Student Survey > Form A-4 (1971a) * 

Hie sample for this study Included counselors in twenty-three 
schools who satisfactorily completed the POI and their respective 
eleventh grade students who satisfactorily completed the GPES ♦ The 
group of twenty-three counselors represented those volunteers who were 
among the 114 counselors listed in the Directory of Oh ^^ School Counselors 
(Frerlcks, 1970) as the only counselor employed in their high school 
which was located within 125 miles of Toledo. 

For the purposes of hypothesis testing an overall Index of self- 
actualization was used by combining the two basic scales of the Per s ona l. 

^"^^"'^oFy ^ifii)' These scales are tho Time Competent (Tq) 
and Inner-Directed (I). The Time Competent individual may be charac- 
terized as living in the here and now and having placed into proper 

ERIC 
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perapectlve past oxpatiancas and future plans. The lnnay-*ditocted 
individual my be characterized aa one vh6 has a flexible set of 
principles by which he lives. His behavior is guided primarily by 
this set of Internalltsed principles as opposed to external influences. 

The scores on five categories i^^nd the grand mean of the 
Guldai\ce Projtram Evaluation Student Survey were correlated with the 
combined Tq and I score of the Personal Or i entation Inventory for ail 
twenty^three schools. The categories of the GPES weret (1) Individual 
Counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor (A|){ (2) Guidance Program 
Activities and Provisions (A^^y); (3) Guidance Objectlvea (B); 
(4) Identification of Persons in School who are Regarded as the Most 
Helpful In Assisting Students to Accomplish Guidance Objectives (D){ 
and (S) Semantic Differential Items Used to Rate Generally the 
Guidance Program (B). The grand mean serves as an overall index of 
student perception of the entire guidance program. A t^-test to 
determine whether the correlation differed significantly from ^ero 
was computed with alpha set at .05 for each of the correlations. 

The results of the testing of three of the six hypotheses 

indicate a significant positive correlation between the level of 

counselor self-actualisation as measured by the combined T^ and I 

C 

score of the POI with two categories and the grand mean of the GPES . 
The two categories ares (1) Guidance Program Activities and Provisions 
(A2-7) and (2) identification of persons in school who are regarded as the 
most helpful In assisting students to accomplish guidance objectives (D). 

In summary, the more the counselor tended to appear to be 
self^actuall^ed the more the students tended to assign a high rating 
to: (1) the Guidance Program Activities and Provisions (A2^7); (2) the 



ideutmceitlon of the counselor as a source of assistance (D)» ands 
(3) tho overall success o£ the guidance program (grand mean)* Tliorp 
wore no significant correlations botwoon tho level of counselor self- 
actualization as measured by the conbined score of Tc and 1 of the 
POl with the following three categories of the OPESi (1) Individual 
Counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor (Ai)t (2) Guidance Objec- 
tives (&), and; (3) Semantic Differential Items Used to Rate Generally 
the Guidance Program <B) . Therefore the null hypothesis was not 
rejected for these categorles# 

Guidance Programs which received a high rating by students 
tended to be administered by counselors who received high scores on 
tlie Time-^Competence ^cale of the Personal Orientation Inventory < 
Such an Individual la characterized as dealing primarily with the 
"here and now«^^ According to Shostrom (1966s IS): '^He is able to 
tie the past and the future to the present in a meaningful continuity^ 
He appears to be less burdened by guilts, regrets and resentments^ . « 
A Time-Competent individual tends to be able to respond to the needs 
and expectations of the moment while simultaneously placing them into 
their proper perspective In terms of the past and the future* 

Additional longitudinal field research is needed. Counselor 
sex I age and type and extent of graduate training need to be correlated 
with student perception of the guidance program. Student input as a 
source of evaluation of the guidance program is essential. Student 
sex and age and the type of self-reported counseling contact the 
student has received should be correlated separately with counselor 
personality* 
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\ft\at Is the relationship between the level of counselor aelf- 
actuall«atlon and student perception of the guidance program? The 
results of the hypothesis testing as reported In Table 8 (see Chapter 
IV.) Indicate that there are several significant correlations. The 
combined Tine Competent and Inner-Directed (Tq + I) score of the 
Personal piMentatlon Inventor y (POD was significantly correlated 
with Categories A2.7 > D and the grand nean of the Guidance Program 
Evaluation Student Survey (OPES ) . The wore the counselor appeared 
self^actuallsed the more the students tended to assign a high rating 
toj (1) the guidance progran activities and provisions (A;^;); 
(2) Identification of the counselor as a source of aislstanco (D) 
and; (3) the overall success of the entire guidance program (grand 
meat.). In essence, the more psychologically healthy the counselor 
as measured by the POI the more llkoly the students were to assign 
a high rating to the guidance program. 

Upon closer examination of Table 8 (See Chapter IV.) It Is 
evident that there were no significant correlations between the 
combined Tq and I score with student perception of the counselor (A^); 
student attainment of the guidance objectives (B)| or the semantic 
differential Items used to measure student evaluation of the guidance 
program success (E). The most Interesting finding, to this writer, 
Is that Category which was believed to most closely treasure some 
of the underlying constructs of the £01 was not significantly 
correlated with the combined Tq and I score but was significantly 
correlated with the T^ score alone. 
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Category is labeled Individual Counseling and Parceptlona 
o£ the Counselor and contains fifteen items. Since this study made 
no attempt at controlling for or identifying how each counselor 
Implemented his particular guidance prograa^ It is virtually lm«' 
possible to determine exactly i^y there was a significant cotre-* 
latlon between the Tlin6<"Competence scale with A]^ but not between 
the Inner-Directed scale with A^* The Time^Compctent individual 
is identified as being tuned In to the **now*' experiences around 
him. He is seen as the individual who is open to his experiences 
and receptive to those of others. An individual whose observable 
behavior Is consistent with the value of Tlme^-Competence may be 
perceived as highly vlsable to those around hln« 

In counting the number of significant correl(ttlons in Table 
8 (See Chapter IV) between all of the categories rtnd each of the 
scales of Categories Aj^^ and B of the OPES with the cotnblned as well 
as separate Tq and I scores it is obvious that there are more corrc* 
lations which are significant with 1q alone than with the combined 
Tq and I score of the POI« This is one of the unpredicted findings 
of this investigation. 

Why did the Time-*Competent score of the Ppl correlate so 
highly with the OPES when the (ponibined Tq and I end the separate I 
scores did not? What is it about either of the instrunentS) the 
counselors or their ifork setting that cduld affect tt^e results? 
First the instruments will be discussed and then the pji;slble 
influences of the school environment will be discussed. 
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Ingtrumonts 

Th6 OPES seems to be an excellent instrument to measure student 
perception of the guidance programi The focus of this study was upon 
the use of all students in the eleventh grade without regard to whether 
or not they had received direct service from the counselor. The input 
was not limited to those few individuals who received individual or 
small group counseling. In the scoring of the G PES no attetript wjs 
made to Identify those students who received counseling In otder to 
correlate their responses with the level of counselot self^^actualiza** 
tlon. The perceptions of ''all students" may be different from the 
perceptions of those few studc ;ts who know the counselor best because 
they have had individual long-term counseling i 

The Personal Orientation Inventory is divided into two basic 
scales, i. So Time Competent and Inn6r**Directed* An individual with 
a high score on T^ is characterized as living in the here and now, 
not dwel},ing on past experiences nor over emphasising the future* 
The T^ scalOi to this writer, appears to measure a personal construct 
which is not as unique as tihat measured by the Intisr«*Directed scale 
of the POI » It seems as though our culture places a greater premium 
on being able to deal with the here and now than being inner-directed* 

The inner*^directed individual is characterized as being guided 
by an internalized set of principles. The inner-*directed person is 
spontaneous; open to his own experiences and feelings as well as those 

of others; possesses the capacity for intimate contact and is aj^le to 

I 

reach out and touch the lives of others in a meaningful and selfless 
manner. The inner-directed person is contrasted with the outer- 
directed individual whose values are largely derived from those 
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arourtd him. Although the qualities cited above In reference to the 
inner-directed Individual s^em to this writer to be desirable, one 
must wonder whether our culture in general values an individual who 
possesses them* 

The School Environment 

The Inioraation reported below provides additional insight 
into how the students who participated in this study viewed school 
and their guidance program* This Information represents an attompt 
to place the study results In a slightly broader perspective « 

Several items of the OPES Were excluded from the correlational 
analyse.i of this study because no preferred response could be identi- 
fied (Wysongi 1971b), however the data related to these Items is 
useiful in understanding student perception of the guidance program. 
Since the responses to these Items were not correlated with the 
counselors' scores on the POI no inferences can be madd about the 
(^"relationship between the level of counselor self-actuallseatlon and 
student perception of the guidance progran as measured by the OPES 
Items represented in Tables 9 and 10 « 

Items iOl to 105 of the OPES provide the students with the 
opportunity to rank in order of Importance the ways It which counselors 
might be of assistance to students »j The complete frequency dlstrlbu- 

i 

tlon for each of these items may be found in Apperdlx I* The order was 
determined by ranking the cumulative frequency of j each item* Table 9 
summarizes the results. Students tend to view the role of the counselor 
as one which is primarily associated with school 'related activities and 
which is largely to the exclusion of Involvement with personal concerns. 
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Table 9 

Student Rankings ot Ways In vhlch Some Counselors 
Can Be of Help to Students Based on a 
rrequenoy Dlstrlbutlop, o£ 1,658 
Students' Responses to 
Questions 101 ^o 
105 oi the OPBS 



Alternative , ' 


Number* 


Percent* 


Rank 


4. 


Helping students plan for an 
occupation or further education 


670 


40.70 


1 


2. 


Helping students vith problems in 
their school subjects or school 
activities 


332 


20.00 


2 


3. 


Helping students know more about 
their aptitudes, interests, or 
personal traits 


321 


19.40 


3 


1. 


Helping students select or change 
their schedule of school subjects 


,241 


16.60 


4 


5, 


Helping students with their personal 
problems or with the troubles they 
are having with other individuals 


554 


33.40 


5 



* Coiuinn totala repmiTut less than the entire sample 



because of omissions of rooponses 

It Is Interesting to note that the students who participated 
In this study ranked as their least important priority of vayo in 
which a counselor may be of sons assistance the area of counsellnK 
students with personal and Bor.\AL problems. (See Table 9) It is the 
personal and social type of pro^SIem that frequently tends to be most 
time consuming and least conspicuous to large groups of studentSi 

Assisting students with educational or occupational planning 
is an activity which is appropriately conspicuous and is provided 
for luany more students than Individual counseling devoted to personal 
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or docldl problems* Students who participated in this Btudy ranked 
educational and occupational type guidance as thoir first priority. 
(See Table 9) It would seem reasonable to assume that a counselor 
assisting a student In making post high school plans is less likely 
to develop a close, intimate and spontaneous relationship than it 
the counselor were working on a long*-term counseling case ihvolving 
a personal probletni 

Item 95 asks the students i ^'Whlch of the following is the 
most Important reason to you for being in ^choolV^' Over one third 
of the students responded ''improving yourseli /' Tbi results have 
been ranked In descending order from the alternative with the highest 
frequency of response to the lowest in Table lO* 

Table 10 

Student^ lUnking of the Most Important Reason 
tot Being in School Based on 1»658 
Students 



Alternative Number Percent Rank 

I ■ ^'i t ^ ■ t m m< i II t ■ I . ii ■ I I II .1 > M I M .ii. n il ■ i . ii i .. I ■ .i > 



2. 


Improvivig yourself 




621 


37.50 


1 


4. 


Gettlfg a diploma 




300 


18.10 


2 


3. 


Getting into j collegia 




296 


17,90 


3 


!• 


Training for 


[a job 1 




225 


13.60 


4 


5* 


Z don't know 






182 J 


11.00 


5 




omit ^ 






34' 


1.90 


6 



Thece Is an Interesting disparity between the results presented 
in Tables 9 and 10. When students were asked to rank In order of 

O 
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Inportaiice the reasons for being In school the first ranking was 
'^tnproving yourself/' (See Table 10.) The third and fourth Items 
of importance for being in School according to the students who 
participated in this study were related to entering post: high school 
education or employment! In other words, post high school planning 
was towards the bottom of students^ priorities for being in school'. 

When these same students were asked to rank the ways in 
which some counselors might be of assistance to ;hem the first rank 
was assigned to ''Helping students plan for cccupation or further 
education after high schooli" The last rank vas assigned to ''Helping 
students with their personal problems or with the troubles they are 
having with others i" It would appear that counselors are viewed by 
students as being able to assist them In post high school planning 
although this is not one of the students^ higher priorities for being 
in school. Students stated that the most important reason for being 
in school waa "Improving yourself »" (See Table lOO They did not 
View the counselors as a primary source of help In terms of dealing 
with pers.^nal problems. These results would tend to suggest that 
although counselors appear competent in implementing various areas 
of the guidane'3 program these areas do not coincide with the stated 
priorities of the students for being in school. 

I In conclusioni there is i significant positive correlation 
between the level of counselor self*'actuall2ation as measured by the 
combined Tq and X score of the POI with Categories A2»7 and I) and the 
grand mean of the G yES * These findings indicate that the more' the 
counselor tended to appear self--actualized the more the students 
tended to assign a high rating to (1) Guidance Program Activities 
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and Provieions (2) identification of the counselor aa a source of 
addiatancei and (3) the overall succesa of the guidance program^ 

The time -^lotnpe tent scale accounted for more signlfcant 
correlations when computed separately than whon combined with the 
i scale. This would suggest that the more the counselor appeared to 
live in the here and now the more his students tended to assign him 
high ratings on several of the GPE8 categories and scales^ Tlie school 
environment may likely influence the counselor U behavior. It was 
beyond the scope of this study to control for or identify how each 
coun^iolor implemented his own particular guidance program* Nevertheless, 
the Tiroe-*Competent individual may be characterized as effectively 
dealing with the present without being rigidly bound to the past or 
overly concerned about the future. It is possible that the school 
setting reinforces the individual with such characterlstlcSv Being 
responsive to the needs and expectations of the stuients may perpetuate. . 
Time-Cofflpetant counselor behivior. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The use of students as a source of input is relatively rare 
in the area of guidance program evaluations. There have been virtually 

no studies where the results oi^ student perception of guidance programs 

I 

have been correlated with counfalor personality. Thus, the findings 
of this stuity have tetjded to produce more questions yet to be answered 
than actual answers. The need for extensive research concerning the 
efficacy avid value of guidance programs is obvious. The concept of 
accountability at the present time seems to have made a great Impact 
on many of our public school administrators. Consumer reaction to 
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Botvlces which tho school ptovldea la an issue with which we must 
oontohd* The following are several ateaa where aaditional roscACoh 
seems warranted « 

Research in education nust be broad based, that Is, the 
samples used should represent rural, suburban and urban communities i 
It is possible that what It takes to be a successful counselor In a 
rural setting differs frota what it takes to be a successful counselor 
in an urban settlngc Studies which correlate student perception of 
the guidance program with counselor personality should Include a 
larger and mors representative sample o£ counselors in various settings 
than were included in this study » 

Students should not be the only source of input in terms of 
evaluating guidance programs. Administrators , guidance counselors, 
parents and teachers should also participate. The results of the 
surveys completed by duch diverse groups should be correlated with 
counselor personality. 

It is possible tha^ counselor age, sex and type of graduate 
training Influence his performance on the Job and theref^e his 

i 

student.i* perceptions of the guidance program. Future research 
should Investigate the relationship between these variables with 
student perceptions Not only should the relationship between the 
age and sex of the counselor ^Ith student perception of the guidance 
program be investigated, but ^Iso the relationship between the £ge 
and sex of the student with student perception of the guidance program* 
The surveys of male and female students should be separately corselatod 
with counselor personality* 
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The evaluation of guidance programs using students aa a 
source of input without regard to whether or not the student received 
direct service should be contlnuedi It would seem wise, though, to 
separate the surveys of those students who did receive individual 
counseling from those who did not in the correlational analyses so 
as to determine whether student perception is affected by Intensive 
contact with the counselor and if so» in what ways* 

School environments vary considerably as do the expectations 
placed upon counselors! Field research should attempt to hold con^ 
stent the nature of the counselors' activities and the organisational 
structure of the school during such investigations » Knowledge of 
what roles and functions the counselor performs would facilitate the 
interpretation of consumer completed surveys* 

If the above recommendations are to be Implemented, additional 
Instrumentation will be essential. The present study used a student 
survey which was based upon Wysong^s Taxonomy of Guidance Objectives 
(1968) « It would be valuable to have students develop their own 
criteria by which to evaluate their guidance program, Clearly, 
student**developt.l instruments should not be the only source of input 
of student perception of the guidance program* In general the 
Guidance Projtram Evaluation S t udent Survey > Form A-4 proved to be an 
excellent instrument* The use of semantic differential items should 
be expanded upon since there were only five such items in Form 
The use of this technique of assessing student perception of their 
guidance program seems promising and warrants further Investigation. 

Tosl and Hoffman's (1972) factor analysis of the POI generated 
three main factors which raise some questions about the present 
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structure of tho POI scalds # Future researchers may find it vise to 
score the |0X both conventionally and according to the three main 
factors which emerged . These scores could then be correlated with 
student I administrator , guidance counselor, parent and teacher perr 
caption of the guidance program • Other personality instruments should 
also be considered! The use of a battery of such tests used in a 
multiphasic study would likely yield a greater amount of data and 
pos' Ibly more concrete results. 

Despite the expense and difficulty related to longitudinal 
research there is a definite need for it in the field of guidance 
and counseling. Several specific questions which might be investi- 
gated are I Do individuals with a certain type of POI profile meet 
with greater success as counselors in the schools? What effect do 
counselor education programs which emphasize personal growth have 
upon perceived counselor competence? To what extent does the school 
environment^ inf lu<inc<i the degree to which the counselor may appear 
to be inner-dlracted? Is the concept of self-actualization a 
practical and 'legitimate goal o.^ counselor education programs? These 
questions warrant further research. 

In conclusion, although the writer's study has partially 
answered the que.^tion about the relationship between the level of 
counselor s^lf-actualization as measured by the POI and student per- 
ception of the guidance program as measured by the OPES, it has also 
raised some issues worthy of additional investigation. Research which 
is conducted in the field with fully trained and experienced counselors 
is esc^sntial. The use of student^ as a source of input warrants addi-- 
tional study. The gap between research conducted with counselors -in- 



training and field research must be reduced. Longitudinal studies 
which follow the potential counselor through his graduate program 
and Into employment as a counselor are necessary, This Is one way 
to overcome the lack of Information about the relationship between 
desirable counselox personality characteristics as viewed by both 
coun«elor«>educators and consumers of the guidance services. 
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Guidance and Counselor Education 
College of Education 
The University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 
August 15, 1971 



Dear 

For my doctoral dissertation 1 would like to do research Involving 
counselors out in the schools. It is Important for me to have sorae 
specific information before I decide whether this particular project 
is both feasible and practical* 

In brief, each counselor who participates will be asked to (a) com*- 
plete a personality inventory which should take no more than forty- 
five minutes, and (b) supervise the administration of a questionnaire 
dealing with the guidance program to his entire Junior class. 

The results of the personality inventory will be kept confidential. 
The results of the student completed questionnaires, which will be 
tabulated by me with th^i assistance of The University of Toledo *8 
Computer Center^ will be returned promptly to each participating 
counselor. 

Of those counselors who show an interest in this project, a sample 
will bc> randomly selected and asked to participate. However, those 
counselors who show an interest at this time are in no way obligated 
if they should at a later date be invited to participate* 

It is extremely important to the success of this endeavor that you re-- 
spond honestly to the enclosed survey. There is no need to sign your 
name unless you are interested. In any case, please return the survey 
by September 15, 1971. 



Stephen G. Weinrach Dr. Jeffrey K. Messing 

Doctoral Student Associate Professor of Education 

and Committee Chairman 



Dr. Robert A. Bernhoft Dr. H. Eugene Wysong 

Associate Professor of Education Associate Professor of Education 

Committee Member Committee Member 
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Field Research Feasibility Survey 

1. I am interested In being congidered for this research project, 

^ yes (if ^'yes'' please complete the remainder of this survey) 

no (If '^no" kindly return this survey in the post-paid 



envelope. Thank you.) 

2. How toany full-time counselors will work in your school during the 
1971-72 school year? 

3. How many part-time counselors will work in your school during the 
1971-72 school year? 

4. Do you hold an Ohio School Counselor's Certificate? 



5. Approximately how many students are enrolled in your high school? 



6. Which grades are included In your high school? 



7. . 

Counselor's name ^ Schoo 1 



School phone number School address 

Thank you for your cooperation and time. Please return this survey 
prior to September 15 > 1971 to: 

Stephen G* Weinrach 

Department of Guidance and Counselor 

Education 
The University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 
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Survey Form 



GUIDAl^CE EROGHAM ^idAif^m 
Student Survey 



This survey is for the purpose of collecting Information which will 
be helpful to the guidance program in your school. You and other 
students are asked to give the information which is needed* A study 
vlll be made on how the total group answers each question* It is 
important that you read each question carefully and answer according 
to your true opinion. Your answers will give information on how the 
school can be of better help to students. 



Directions 

You will use a number 2 pencil to mark your -mswers on a 
separate answer sheet* 
DO NOT USE A PEN> 

On the answer sheets print your name , school > and grade. 
You need not fill in the other spaces unless told to do so. 

In this booklet there are some questions which you can 
answer by placing a mark in the proper space under the 
numbers on your answer sheet. Answer each question in 
the following way: 

1 2 3 4 5 

XE S is a better answer than NO, then nn* 

fill in the apace un4er like this: — — 

12 3 4 5 
If NO is a better answer than YES, then — mr — 
fill in the space under "2'* like this: — 

12 3 4 5 

If you DON'T KNOW which is better, then 

fill in the space under "3" like this: — — 

IMPORTANT : Sometimes a "yef>" or a "no" answer will not give a 
completely accurate answer. However, chooee the one which is a 
better answer than the other • Use a ''don't hnow" answer only when 
you have no information at all or when "yes" and "no" answers nre 
equally true* If you believe that a r^uestton is not appropriate, 
you need not answer that question. 
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Each of the following questions asks for Information which is 
important. Answer the questions as they apply only to this school, 
Remember, only an honest answer will be helpful to the school. You 
may now go ahead and answer the questions. Please' notice that the 
items are numbered from left to right on your answer sheet. 



(Go on to the next page) 



Do not reproduce or use without authorization 
Restricted Edition, all publishing rights are reserved 

November, 1971 
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1. Has your counselor ever been of Lelp to you? 

2t When meeting with you, does your counselor usually talk about 
the things you want to talk about? 

3. Have you ever talked with the counselor for the purpose 

of selecting or changing your schedule of school subjects? 

4. Have you ever talked with the counselor about any problems you 
htve had In your school subjects or school activities? 

5. Have you ever talked with the counselor about your aptitudes, 
interests, or personal traits? 

6. Have you ever talked with the counselor about making plans for 
an occupation or further education after high school? 

?• Have you ever talked with the counselor about a personal problem 
of yours or some trouble you have had with another individual? 

8, Does your counselor seem to be willing to listen to the ideas 
which students have? 

9. Is your counselor able to understand young people? 

10. Do you believe that your counselor is really interested in you? 

11. Would you feel free to talk with your counselor about a personal 
problem, if you had one? 

12. Is your counselor the kind of person who is easy to talk with? 

13. Can students obtain from a covmselor occupational information 
which is accu?:ate and up-to-date? 

14. Have you ever been with a counselor In a small counseling group 
when the students talked about their concerns? 

15. If your answer to question 14 was *'yes," did you think the group 
counseling was worthwhile to you? If your answer to question 

14 was "no," leave this question blank. 

16. Wlien a counselor teilks with a large group or class of students, 
is It usually interesting? 

17. When a cour.selor talks with a large group or class of students, 
Is it usually helpful to the students? 

18. Do you know approximately hov you scored on the standardized 
ability and achievement tests you have taken? 

19. If you desire, would your counselor explain to ycu the Informa- 
tion which is in your school records? 
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20. Has the information whlcl\ is kept In your school records evor 
been expl^alned to you? 

21. Do you believe that your counselor knows about most of your plans 
or desires for a future occupation or education? 

22. Have any of the school's books or pamphlets on colleges or other 
schools evor been of help to you? 

23. Have any of the school's books or pamphlets on occupations ever 
been of help to you? 

24. Does your school have books or pamphlets on how to get training 
to become an auto mechanic, cosmetologist, or some other skilled 
trade? 

25. Does the school have information about almost every occupation 
in the United States? 

26. Are guidance informational materials kept in the library? 

27. Has yow: counselor ever suggested that you talk to a teacher? 

28. Docs your counselor know where students can get help if they 
have some special emotional problems? 

29. Do you know what steps a person needs to take to get into college 
or some other school? 

30. Do you know what steps a person needs to take to get a job? 

31. Do you think that your counselor knows "your name? 

32. Do you think that every school should have at least one counselor 
who has time to help individual students? 

33. Do you think that students should try to fail a subject? 

34. Is your counselor usually too busy to help you much? 

35. Do you think thAt your counselor is doing the kinds of things 
that a counselor should be doing to help students? 

36. Have you ever gone on your own to the counselor and asked for 
some kind of help? 

37. Has a counselor ever contacted you aval asked to have a meeting 
with you? 

38. Do you know about the different ways in which a counselor can 
help students? 

39. Have you ever been in a class when the teacher sent a student to 
the counselor because the student was a discipline problem? 

O 
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40, Is the counselor uorc concerned with students who are going to 
college than those who are going to full-time employment after 
graduation? 

All Are the procedures for making an appointment with a counselor 
satisfactory to you? 

42. Do most teachers take class time to discuss occupations related 
to their subject field? 

43. Do most teachers take class time to discuss educational oppor- 
tunities beyond high school which are related to their subject 
field? 

44 • Would you feel free to talk with one of the teachers about a 
personal problem if you had one? 

45. Do you believe that most of your teachers are really interested 
in you? 

46. Are teachers the kind of people who are easy to talk with? 

47. Has a teacher ever suggested that you talk with a counselor? 

48. Right now does your future occupation look like It will be a 
good one? 

49. Do you know how to find information about any occupation in the 
United States? 

50. Do you know of at least five different occupations in which you 
probably could be satisfied and successful? 

51. Do you know what is required to get into an occupation which is 
of Interest to you? 

52» Should a student choose those school subjects in which he can get 
the best grades? 

53. Do you think that you have made the best choice of subjects for 
this year that you could have made? 

54. Did you ever choose to take a subject because a friend had 
decided to take it? 

55. If a student is having trouble in a school subject should he try 
to get out of the course before he gets failing grades? 

56. Are you now taking a school subject which is too difficult for 
you? 

^ » ■ 

57. Can students who take vocational education in high school go on 
to a four-year college? 
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58. Would you be willing to borrow money for the purpose of getting 
more education after you graduate from high school? 

59. Should almost everybody get a college education? 

60. Are there any two-year technical schools in your state? 

61. Do almost all colleges require that a student have at least two 
years of a foreign language in high school? 

62. Do you know what training Is required for the occupation of most 
interest to you? 

63. Do you know about the kinds of training opportunities which are 
available to high school graduates? 

64. Can you study well while you are in school? 

65 » Can you study very well while you are at home? 

66 • Do you usually wait until the teacher plans to give a test before 
you really study? 

67 • Do you think that you could learn more if the school day were 
shortened? 

68 » Are most of the school rules fair to students? 

69. Do you take part In very many class discussions? 

70. Do you like to participate in school activities? 

71. Do you wish that you were In a different school? 

72. Are you now taking a subject which you don*t like? 

73. Do you know'w^St occupations are closely related to your abilities? 

74. Can a good aptitude test tell a student what occupation he should 
enter? 

75. Are there things about you which are different than most other 
people? 

76 • Oo you have several very close friends in this school? 

77* Are most of the students in this school friendly? 

78. Can you usually get adults to understand your point of view? 

79 « Do you think that a school should try to help all students to 
get a good educaticn? 
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Directions : What one individual in your school haa given you the 
best help in assisting you to do the following? On 
your answer sheet, fill in the space under the number 
which describes the person who has given you the best 
help* If no one In the school has given you any good 
help, fill in the space under the number 5, 

80. Assisting you to select your school subjects! 1, Teacher 
2. Counselor 3* Student 4. Principal 5. Ko one 

81. Assisting you to plan ways to study better: 1. Teacher 
2. Counselor 3. Student 4. Principal 5. Ko one 

82. Assisting you to plan for your future education after high 
school: 1. Teacher 2. Counselor 3, Student 4. Principal 
5. No one 



83, Assisting you to plan your occupational career: 1* Teacher 
2, Counselor 3. Student 4. Principal 5. No one 

84. Assisting you to learn more about your aptitudes > Interests, or 
personal traits: 1. Teacher 2. Counselor 3. Student 

4, Principal 5. No one 

85, Assisting you to get along better with other people: 1. Teacher 
2. Counselor 3. Student 4. Principal 5. No one 

86. Assisting you to learn about the school when you first came as 

a new student: 1, Teacher 2. Counselor 3, Student 4. Principal 

5. Mo one 



87. Assisting you to learn how you scored on standardized ability and 
achievement tests: 1, Teacher 2. Counselor 3. Student 4. Prin- 
cipal 5. No one 

88. Assisting you to solve a personal problem: 1. Teacher 2. Counselor 
3. Student 4. Principal 5. No one 

Directions: in the following items, choose the one response which best 
answers the question. 

89. Approximately how many time this year have you had an individual 
conference with a counselor in this school? 1. none 2. one 

3. two-four 4. five-seven 5, eight or more 

90. Approximately, how many times have you ever had an individual 
conference with a counselor In this school? 1, none 2. one 
3. two-four 4. five-seven 5. eight or more 

91. When a choice can be made, who should decide which school subjects 
a student will take? 1, parent 2. counselor 3. teacher 4. prin- 
cipal 5. none of these 
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92. How many school clubs i teams, or other school organizations have 
you belonged to so far this year? 1, none 2» one 3. two 

4. three 5. four or more 

93 •* How many school subjects have you ever failed during all your 
secondary school years? 1. none 2. one 3. two 4. three 

5. four or more 

94. How many times during all your school life have you been held 
back a year because of failure? 1. none 2. one 3. two 

4. three 5. four or more 

95. Which of the following is the most important reason to you for 
being in school* 1. training for a Job 2. iraprovitig yourself 
3. getting Into college 4. getting a diploma 5. I don't know 

96. The guidance program Is: 1» very active 2, mostly active 
3. in between 4. mostly inactive 5. very inactive 

97. The guidance program is: 1. very unsuccessful 2* mostly un- 
successful 3. in between 4. mostly successful 5* vory success*- 



98. The guidance program is; 1. very weak 2. mostly weak 3i in 
between 4. mostly strong 5. very strong 

99. The guidance program is: 1. very u n important 2. mostly unim- 
portant 3. in between 4. mostly important 5. very important 

100. The guidance program is:' 1. very bad 2. mostly bad 3. In 
between 4. mostly good 5. very good 



Directions: Following is a list of ways in which some counselors 

might be of help to students. Use this list in answer- 
ing items 101-105. 

Counselor's services to students: 

1. Helping students select or change their schedule of school 
subjects. 

2. Helping students with problems in their school subjects or 
school activities. 

3. Helping students know more about their aptitudes, interests, 
or personal traits. 

4. Helping students plan for an occupation or further education 
after high school. 

5. Helping students with their personal problems or with the 
troubles they are having with other individuals. 
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10l# Which of the abovo counselor services to students do you think 
most I ta portantt (Fill In the space under the appropriate 
number on tW answer sheet • ) 

102. Which of the above services is the second most Itapor tan t ? 

103 • Which of the above services is the t hird most Important ? 

lOA, Which of the above services is the fourth most Important ? 

105* Which of the abovo services la the least itaportant ? 



Thank you for your help. Eugene Wysong 

Associate Professor of Education 
The University of Toledo 
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Forma Used fox Second Mailing 
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0ul4ance and Counselor Education 
Colldgd of Education 
The University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio A3606 



Several weeks ago you indicated an interest in participating in my 
field research project. I an most appreciative for your interest and 
at this time would like to request your participation. 

In order to facilitate your decision to participate, 1 have enclosed 
a copy of the instrument for your examination. You will be asked 
either to adainleter or supervise the administration of the OujdanQe 
Program Evaluation Student Survey to the entire eleventh grade class 
in your schooi. ' TheTurveyTa scheduled to be given during the first 
week of December, 1971. The results will be tabulated and reported 
to you several weeks later. Of course, the results of the personal 
characteristics Inventory that each counselor will take, will be kept 
confidential as well as the identity of each school and Its counselor. 
There will be no costs whatsoever to the school or the counselor for 
this study, the results of the survey will provide you with additional 
information about your student body. 

In addition to the enclosed copy of the Guidance Proay^Bi Ev,ql,qi^,ti^on 
^^Hit^A.AH'^JlZ* there is a short questionnaire^ Please ask your 
principal to also sign it and then return it to me as soon as possible. 

There is a scarcity of research concentrating on students and counselors 
who are out in the field largely because such research requires the 
cooperation of so many people. In order for me, to run this study I need 
the cooperation of virtually all who indicated an interest several Weeks 
ago. I am counting on everyone's help. If you have any questions, feel 
free either to write or call. My home phone number is 419-536-3639. I 
can also be reached at the University of Toledo at 419-531-5711, 
extension 2718. 

♦ 

Sincerely » 



Stephen G» Welntdch 
Doctoral Student 



STO/prp 
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Fleld ^ Rese a rch Participati on Form 
October 4, 1971 

1« t am willing to participate in your field research project* 

Yes No . _ . . 

2 1 How many students are enrolled in your Junior class (eleventh 
grade)? 

(students) 



3. Approximately how many miles are you from Toledo, Ohio? 
. (miles) 

4« We understand that the research project will include the addninid^ 
tration of the enclosed Gulda ne^ Program Evaluati on Student 
_S,ajQtAXi to all eleventh gir'a'dV s^ttiJfenTa at no cost to the school . 
Furthermore > the counselor will take a short personal characterise* 
tics Inventory* The identity of both the school and the counselor 
will remain confidential, The results of the survey will be sent 
to each counselor* 



Signature of Counselor 



Signature of Principal 



Name of Counselor (Print) 



Name of School 



Schooled Mailing Address 



City and Zip Code 



Thank you for your cooperation and time. Kindly return this question- 
naire in the enclosed envelope as soon as possible to: 

Stephen G, Weinrach 
Department of Guidance and 
^ Counselor Education 

University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio ^ 43606 
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Fli^ld Research Project Supply Ne^d 
and 

Partlclpatioa Form 

Please cowplete the following. Make any correctlona necessary ♦ 
Thank you # 

It Name of School: 



2. Heme of Counselor: 



*3» Research Code Numbers 



4. Total number of separate answer sheets needed based on the number 
of Juniors in your school building* 

5. Total number of separate fiu^d4ric6 Pro gram Evaluation Student 
.Siiqcve^ forms necessary, _ (This number should be com- 
puted on the basis of the number of students taking the survey 
at any one time) . 

6. We understand that the research project will Include the adminis- 
tration of the enclosed Gui dance Program Evaluafclon Student Su rvey 
to all eleventh grade students at no cost to the school . Furtlier- 
more, the counselor will take a short personal characteristics 
inventory. The identity of both the school and the counselor will 
remain confidential* The results of the survey will be sent to 
each counselor . 



signature of CounseloTr Signature of Principal 

?• We are not able to participate at this time* ^ (Check^ if 

applicable.) 

Please return as soon as possible to: 

Stephen G» Welnrach 
Guidance and Counselor Education 
The University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 



^Please leave blank. 
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Personal Inforwatlon Fortn 



Please print all information* Thank you. 



1* Namei (My,^ HreVi^ Misa) 



2i Sex? female ( ) male ( ) 

3* In what year did you receive your Ohio School Counselor^a 

' Certification? 19 ^ , 

4. Prom what school did* you receive your Masters degree? ^ 

5* What was your majo r in your Masters de«ee program? 

6* Vrtiat was your tftino r in your Masters degree program? ; • y /.^ 

7 . Last full-^time teaching position: 

Pates^ Crades Subject, (a) taught 



8. Previous full-time counaeling position: (If none, leave blank) 
Dates Grades 



9* Total number of years experience as a full-time or at least 3/4 

time counselor: years 

10. Which professional organisations are you a member of and for how 
many years? 



11. 



Signature of Counselor : 




Materials Related to the Use of the GPES 
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DirecUona, , fO,i^ , ttie Administration of the 
Guidance p^^^ Student Survey ^fom A*4 

Teatlng Timet Approximately 40 minutes 

Testing Materials I (A) tf2 pencils (not supplied) 

(B) Survfty Booklets (supplied) 
(G) IBM Answer sheets (supplied) r. 

Distribute the IBM Answer ahaets 

A. Read the following dlrecfclonsi 

*'Fill in the top two lines of the answer sheet. 
Please print all the information. Includes 
Your name; today U date » which la Dece!nber } 
your age; your sex} and yout date of birth. 
On the second line write the name of our 
school, (name of city) ; and next to 

'grade* write the number 11 (eleven). Do not 
Include Unsttuctor.' Leave the third line blank,*' 

B, Give the student a few moments to complete this portion of 
the direct ioas, 

C, Write the school identification number on the blackboards 
Your school *s number Is: 

D. Read the following directions: 

'•Now look at the box labeled * identification number/ Our 

school's identification number is ^. Write the three 

numbers under the red arrow In the first three boxes. Now 
blacken the appropriate spaces next to each box.'* 
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Distribute the Student Survey t^ow end give the following 
directions s 

A. **Read the directions on the £ront 6f the booklet to yourself 
quietly. In a few tapments I will reed the directions aloud 
to you* After a few minutes read the following directions 
which also appear on the students^ copies 9f,the Survey* 

Bi •'You will use a nutaber 2 pencil to mark your answers on a 
separate sheet. 
DO Not USE A PEN/ 

On the answer sheet i print your name > school > end gr a de. 
You need not fill in the other spaces unless told to do so. 
In this booklet there are some questions which you can 
answer by placing a mark in the proper space under the . 
numbers on your ^inswer sheet « Answer each question in the 
following way: 

If YES is a better answer than NO, then 1 2 3 4 5 

TTfir — '"^ — 
fill in the space under "1" like this: — — ^ — 

If NO is a better answer than YEfJ, then 1 2 3 4 5 

fill in the space under **2*' like this; — ^EE — 

If you DON'T KNOW which is better th3n 1 2 3 4 5 

fill in the space under "3" like this: *«- — — 

I fflpR T ANT : Sometimes a ••y^s*^ or a "no" answer will not give 

a completely accurate answer. However, choose the one which 

is a better answer than the other. Use a "don't know" 

answer only when you have no information at all or when "y^^" 

and "no" answers are equally true» If you believe that a 

question is not appropriate^ you need not answer that 
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tion wldch 16 lapotUnt* Answer tht quedtlond aa they apply 
only to this, school. Retoombot, only an honest answer will 
be heljiful to the schooli You may now go ahead and answer 
the questions*'" 

C. "Are there any queetlons?" 

D. "Before you/begin, please Iodic at the answer sheet. Notice 

/■ ■ ■ • • ■ 

that the answer spaces are numbered horlaontally, that Is, 

they go across the page. Be sure after you have answered 

the first question! you go across to the next block which is 

number two and so on." 

E* "Are there any questions?" 

F. "If there are no questions, please begin* This survey should 
take about forty minutes*" 
V, Directions for the Self-Admlnlstratlon of the Personal Orienta' - 
tloQ ftveiitory and the Personal Information Form 

A. Testing Tlmei 1> Personal Orientation Inventory- - 

approximately 45 minutes 

2. Personal Information Form-approxi- 
mately 15 minutes 

B. Testing Materials; 1. Personal Orlerttatlon Inventory 

Booklet (supplied) 
2» Personal Orientation Inventory IBM 
Answer Sheet (supplied) 

3. Personal Information Form (supplied) 

4. #2 pencil (not supplied) 



C. Directions: 

Please complete the two inatruments designated for the 
guidance counselor prior to returning the student survey 
materials. Be assured that all infonaatlon will be kept 
confidential and at no time will either the counselors or 
their schools be identified in any manner other than by 
research identification number. 

VI. Compliance with United States Postal Regulations: 

These materials have been shipped under the "Library Rate." 
According to postal regulations, individually written or typed 
messages may not be included in such packages. Should It be 
necessary to correspond with me, kindly send the letter under 
separate cover. Please do not include any such correspondence 
inald^ the package of survey materials which you will be tetutn- 
lng» Thank you for your cooperation* 

VII, Reporting ot Results of Student Survey: 

A complete Item analysis of the student Survey with a description 
of the way to analyze the computer printout will be milled after 
February 1, 1972/ 
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thforitiAtlon for lie e in InUgpretitia Student Survey R^sultr 
Culdance 9tokrm Evaluation Suyyay . Form A-4 



AB8oci$t6 Profeftsor of Education 
Th^ University of Toledo 
1971 

Thld is a general emnpiaty of the content of the Go Idanc e Pr ogYam 
S valuatipn Student, Survey > Form A-4 • Tl\e purpose of this surnioary la to 
provide Infortflat ion on ho\r the items are grouped and to Identify those 
items which ate related to other items in the sutvey. 

> Cate^priee in St\^^ {l^picti A*4) 

? A. Guidance Program Activities and Provisions 

1. Individual Counseling and Perceptions of the Counselor - 

Items 1-13 1 89^ 90 

2# Group Ouid.ance' and Counseling - Items lA-17 

3. Student Information Service - Items 18-21 

4. Guidance Information Service - Items 22-26 

5. Guidance Resources and Placement - Iteias 27-30 

6. Guidance Organization and Administration ^ Itema 31-41 (Except 
■V" Item.:33). \ • ' 

7 * Teacher Participation In Guidance - Items 42-47 

B. Guidance Objectives 

1 Vocational (^r^^ 48*^51 

2* Course Selection an4 Entrance - Items 52-56, 91 

3, Post High School Education Planning and Entrance ^ Items 57^63 

4. Study SkilXa aiid Hab 64-66 

T 5. Participation in School - Items 67^72* 92-95 

il 6 ; Self Understanding and Acceptance - Items 73-75 

7i Interpersonal Relatlonahips - Items 76-78 

C- Verification Items 33 and 79 (Percent of preferred response should 
be above 90X for each Item.) 

p, Identification of persons In school who are regarded as the taoat 
SHi helpful in assisting students to accomplish guidance objectives - 

dp*-$8 ■ ^- _ 

Semantic plfferential Items used to rate generally the guidance 
program - Items 96^100 

Fv Rating Importance (need) of five kinds of counselor a«slstance 
ItetDS 101-105 
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^ ^ • Pf e/j6,tj;,fid, Res^^^ t o the .Student Survey, Forf ft, , A*4 



Item 


Response 


Item 


Response 


Item 


Respo 


I 


1 


36 




71 


2 


2 


1 


37 


1 


72 


2 


3 


1 


38 


1 


73 


1 


4 


1 


39 


2 


74 


2 


5 




40 


2 


75 


1 


6 


1 


41 


1 


76 


1 


7 




42 


1 


77 


1 


8 


1 


. 43 


1 


78 


1 


9 


1 


44 


1 


79 


1 


10 


1 


45 


1 


80 


■Ik 


11 




46 


1 


81 


X 
K 


12 


1 


47 


1 


82 


j_ 
K 


13 


1 


48 


1 


83 




14 


1 


49 


1 


84 


n 


15 




50 


1 


85 


it 


16 


1 


51 


1 


86 


ft 


17 


1 


52 


2 


87 


n 


18 


1 


53 


1 


88 


■I. 
n 


19 


1 


54 


2 


89 


5 


20 


1 


55 


2 


90 




21 


1 


56 


2 


91 


5 


22 


1 


57 


1 


92 




23 


1 


58 


1 


93 


1 


24 


1 


59 


2 


94 


1 


25 




60 


1 


95 




26 


1 


61 


2 


96 


1 


27 


1 


62 


1 


97 


5 


28 




63 


1 


98 


5 


29 




64 


1 


99 


5 


30 




65 


1 


100 


5 


31 




66 


2 


101 


A 


32 




67 


2 


102 




33 


2 


68 


1 


103 




34 


2 


69 


1 


104 




35 


1 


70 


1 


105 





* No preferred response given 
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\ Comrfton Factors of the 
Guidance gtOjgtrAm Evalu Stu , <i,0ftt Survey , Form A-4 

Factor 1. StudentgV Perception of the Counaelor 

1% Has your counselor ever been of help to you? 

2i When meeting with you» does your counselor iiaually talk about 

the things you want to talk about? 
8 1 Does your counselor seem to be willing to listen to the ideas 

which students have? 
9. Is your counselor able to understand young people? 
lOi Do you believe that your counselor is really interested In 

you? 

ll» Would you feel free to talk with your counselor about a 
. \ personal problem^ If you had one? 

12. Is your counsellor the kind of person who Is easy to talk with? 
16* When a counselox* talks with a large group or class of students, 

is it usually interesting? 
17. When a counselor talks with a large group or class of students, 

Is it usually helpful to the students? 
34* Is your counselor usually too busy to help you much? 
35 • Do you think that your counselor is doing the kinds of things 

that a counselor should be doing to help students? 
40« Is the counselor more concerned with students who are going 

to college than those who are going to full*-*time employment 

after graduation? ^ 
41, Are the procedures for making an appointment with a counselor 

satisfactory to you? 
100« The guidance program is: 1. very bad 2. mostly bad in 

between 4« mostly good 5» very good 

Factor 2. Guidance Information Service 

29. Do you know what steps a person needs to take to get into 
college or some other school? 

30. Do you know what steps a person needs to tako to get a Job? 
49 » Do you know how to find Information about any occupation In 

the United States? 
51 » Do you know what is required to get into an occupation which 

Is of interest to you? 
62. Do you know what training is required for the occupation of 

most Insterest to you? 
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63. Do you know About the kinds of training opportunities which 

are avallflble to high school graduates? 
73. Do you know what occupations are closely related to your 

abilities? 

P*ctor 3. Studentfl' V iew of the Counselor as a Resource to Them 
Concernlnfi: Probleime 

Have you ever talked with the counselor about any problems 
you have had in your school subjects or school activities? 
*7. Have you ever talked with the counselor about a personal 
problem of yours or some trouble you have had with another 
inaivldual? 

*11. Would you feel free to talk with your counselor about a 

personal problem, if you had one? 
*28. Does your counselor know where students can get help if they 

have some special etnotlonal problems? 

^^<»tor 4. Students' Involvement in Their Sub,iecta 

*54. Did you ever choose to take a subject because a friend had 

decided to take It? 
*66. 00 you usually wait until the teacher plans to give a test 

before you really study? 
*69, Do you take part in very many class discussions? 

Factor 5. Verifi cat ion Items 

33. Do you think that students should try to fail a subject? 
79. Do you think that a school shouW try to help all students 
to get a good education? 

Factor 6. proup Counseling 

14. Have you ever been with a counselor in a small counseling 
gr0up when the students talked about their concerns? 

15. t£ your answer to question 14. was "yes", did you think the 
group counseling was worthwhile to you? if your answer to 
question 14 was "no", leave this question blank. 

Factor 7. Teac her Participation in Guidance 

42. Do most teachers take class time to discuss occupations 
related to their subject field? 



* A low score on this item coincides with what the factor measures. 
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Do most teachers take class time to discuss educational 
opportunities beyond high school which are related to their 
subject field? 



Factor 8, Availability of Guidance Information to Students 

13. Can students obtain from a counselor occupational Infortnatlon 

which is accurate and up-to-date? 
19, If you desire > would your counselor explain to you the 

in£ortna,tioi\ which Is in your school records? 
24. Does your school have books or pamphlets on how to get train- 

Ittg to become an auto mechanic, cosmetologist, or some other 

skilled trade? 

25t Does the school have information about almost every occupation 

in the United States? 
26, Are guidance informational materials kept In the library? 
49, Do you know how to find Information about any occupation In 

the United States? 

Factor 9* Help Received by Students Concerning Educational or 
yocationa! 'Piana "'""'^ ^ 

6. Have you ever talked with the counselor about making plans 
for an occupation or further education after high school? 

22. Have any of the school's books or pamphleta on colleges or 
other schools ever been of help to you? 

23. Have any of the school's books or pamphlets on occupations 
ever been of help to you? • 



Factor 10. (^all ty of Guidance Program 

97. The guidance program is: 1, very unsuccessful 2. mostly 
u nsuccessful 3, in between 4. mostly successful 'i. very 
successful 

98. The guidance program is: 1. very weak 2. mostly weak 
3» in between 4. mostly strong 5* very strong 

99. The guidance program Is; 1. very uni mportant 2. mostly 
unimportant 3, in between 4. mostly important 5. very 
Important 



Factor 11. Orientation of Students Toward the Importance of Grades 

52. Should a student choose those school subjects in which he 

can get the best grades? 
55. If a student is having trouble in a school subject should ho 

try to get out of the course before he gets falling grades? 



Factor 12, Studont Identification with School 
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70, Do you like to participate in 8cKool activities? 

71 • Do ycu wish that you were in a different school? 

76. Do you have several very close friends In this school? 

77 # Are moat of the studente in thla school friendly? 



Factor 13. Course Selection 

56* Are you now taking a school subject which is too difficult 
for you? 

64. Can you sttidy well while you are In school? 

72, Are you now taking a subject which you don't like? 

Factor 14 • Vocational Guidance 

*5. Have you ever talked with the counselor about your aptitudes, 

interests^ or personal traits? 
*6, Have you ever talked with the counselor about making plans 
for an occupation or further education after high school? 
*20* Has the information which is kept in your school records 

ever been explained to you? 
*21, Do you believe that your counselor knows about most of your 

plans or desires for ai future occupation or education? 
^*31. Do you think that your counselor knows your name? 
*37. Has a counselor ever contacted you and asked to have si meet- 
ing with you? 



Factor 15. Kinds of Contacts with the Counselor 

1. Has your counselor ever been of help to you? 

2* When meeting vrl th you, does your counselor usually talk about 

the things you want to talk about? 
3» Have you ever talked with the <jounseior for the purpose of 

selecting or changing your schedule of school subjects? 
36. Have you ever gone on your own to the counselor and asked 

for some kind of help? 



Factor 16. Attitudes Towards Adults and School 

*18. Do you know approximately how you scored on the standardized 

ability and achievement tests you have taken? 
*53. Do you think that you have made the best choice of subjects for 

this year that you could have made? 
*68. Are most of the school rules fair to students? 
*78. Can you usually get adults to understand your point of view? 



* A low score on this Item coincides with what the factor measures. 
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Factor 17, Frcauency of Contacts with the Counselor 

69. Approximately how many times thia year have you had an 
indtvidual confsretvce with a counselor in this school? 
1. none 2, one 3. two-fpur 4. five-seven 5, eight or more 

90. Approximately, how many tines have you evor had an individual 
conference with a couna6j,or iti this schooTT 1. none 2. one 
3. two-four 4. flve-seyen 5, eight or more 



Factor 18. Students* Perceptions of the Teachers 

*A4. Would you feel free to talk with one of the teachers about a 

personal problem if you had one? 
*45. Do you btlleve that most of your teachers are really interested 

in you? 

*46. Are teachers the kind of people who are easy to talk with? 
*78. Can you usually get adults to understand your point of view? . 

Factor 19. Acadetnic Success 

93, How many school subjects have you ever failed during all your 
secondary school years? 1. none 2. one 3. two 4. three 

5, four or more 

94. How many times during all your school life have you been held 
back a year because of failure? 1. none 2. one 3. two 

4, three 5. four or more 



Factor 20, Knowledge of Colle g e Entrance Requirements 

61, Do almost all colleges require that a student have at least 
two years of a foreign language in high school? 



Factor 21. Referral Practices 

27. Has your counselor ever suggested that you talk to a teacher? 
47. Has a teacher ever suggested that you talk with a counselor? 
*58. Would you be willing to borrow money for the purpose of 

getting more education after you graduate from high school? 



Factor 22. Partlciyatlpn In Education 

*58. Would you be willing to borrow money for the purpose of 

getting wore education after you graduate from high school? 
64. Can you study well while you are in school? 



* A low score on this item coincides with what the factor measures. 



*65, Can you study very well -rhile you are at home? 
92, How many school clubs, teams, or other organizations have you 
belonged to so far this year? 1. none 2. one 3. two 
4, throe 5. four or more 



Factor 23. Location of Guidance Materials , 

■26. Are guidance informational materials kept In the library? 
*67. Do you think that you could learn more If the school ddy were 
shortened? 

*89. Approximately how many times this year have you had an 
individual conference with a counselor in this school? 
1. none 2. one 3. two-four 4, five-seven 5. eight or 
more 



Factor 24, Self -awareness 

75. Are there things about you which are different than most 
other people? 



Factor 25. Students' Perceptions of the Value of Counselinij ^ 

32. Do you think that every school should have at least one 
counselor who has time to help Individual students? 



Factor 26. Knowledge of Occupational Information 

50, Do you know of at least five different occupations in which 
you probably could be satisfied and successful? 

73. Do you know what occupa'-.ions are closely related to your 
abilities? 



Factor 27. Value Orientation 

*59. Should almost everybody get a college education? 
*74. Can a good aptitude test tell a student what occupation he 
should enter? 

100. The guidance program is: 1. very bad 2. mostly bad 3. in 
between 4. mostly good 5. very good 

/ ■ 



A low score on this item coincides with what the factor measures. 
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Fdctov 28. G u idance Program Uvel of Activity 

*?6, The guidance program iat 1. very active 2. inoatly active 
3. in between 4. moatly inactive 5. very inactive 

nttot 29. VocAtiQiial Guiddnce Ipfortaatlon 

*28, Does your counselor know where students can get help if they 

have special emotional problems? 
*57. Cnn students who take vocational education in high school 

go on to a four-year college? 
*60. Are ther? any two-year technical schools In your state? 
*74. Can a good aptitude test tell a student what occupation he 

should enter? 



Factor 30. Guidance Program Policy 

*39. Have you ever been in a cIjjss when the teacher sent a student 
to the counselor because the student was a discipline problem? 
48. Right now does your future occupation look like it will be a 
good one? 



ft 



* A low score on this item coincides with what the faccor measures. 
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Reliability Coefficients of the GPES 
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Table 11 



KudefRichardson Reliability Coe££icients 

for the %}4$'V^-.^SS'M^i^J^£'}il^^^:SSL 
St udent' Sugyey . Form A-4 
Based prt 1,658 High 
School Students 



Categories of the Guidance Program Reliability 
Eya^luatlo^i^S^ Form Coefficients 



Student Perception of the Counselor (A^) .69 

Student Perception of the Guidance Program 

Actlvltlea and Provisions i^i^y) ,74 

Student Perception of the Attainment of 

Guidance Objectives (B) .68 

Student Identification of the Counselor 

as a Source of Help (D) ,52 

Student Evaluation of the Guidance 

Program (B) -73 



APPENDIX 0 




Reliability Coefficients of the POI 




Tabla 12 

Reliability Coefficients for 
the Pergonal Or lentatlon 
" I nventory 
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POI Scales 



Kuder-Rlchardson 
Foraula 20 Reliability* 



Tine Competent (T^) 
Inner-Directed (I) 
Self -Actualizing Value (SAV) 
Exlstentlallty (Ex) 
Feeling Reactivity (Fr) 
Spontaneity (S) 
Self-Regard (Sr) 
Self "Acceptance (Sa) 
Natutre of Man (Nc) 
Synergy (Sy) 

Acceptance of Aggression (A) 



.80 
.82 
.82 
.64 
.08 
.52 
.49 
.12 
.47 
.10 
.34 



Capacity for Intimate Contact (C) .56 



Time Competent (T^) and Inner- 
Directed (I) Scales 
Combined (Tq + I) 



.78 



Test-'Retcst 

.71 
.84 
.74 
.85 
.69 
.81 
.75 
.80 
.66 
.72 
.55 
.75 

AAA 



Fa'sVd' on' tKe' Vwenty'-WrVe" counselVrV v^^^^ iV tKe" wr iter ' s 

study, 

** Based On "a sample of 48 college students from a study by Klavettcr 
and Mogar (1967)" as reported by Shostrom (1966:32). 
*** Datum was not reported. 
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Itoferiic of Cortdiations Between fcha Perepnttl Ot jlentatlon 
Inventory (POjt) and tlia' Guidance Pifo^yaw 



Scalen 



Peraonal Orientation Inventory Scales 
Tt Tr 0 





.24 


-.40 


,39* 


-.24 


.15 




.10 


- . 23 


.20 


-.14 . 


.04 






-.46 


.47* 


-.38 


.37* 






-.47 


.46* 


-.35 


.31 


A** ^ 


• 12 


-.27 


.27 


-.10 


.04 






-.48 


.45* 


-.36 


.24 




-.12 


-.07 


.08 


.15 


-.18 




* *^*f 


-.51 


.50** 


-.32 


.23 




.38* 


-.54 


.52** 


-.35 


.26 




.38* 


-.31 


.31 


-.31 


.35*** 




.03 


-.03 


.09 


.16 


.00 


B-3 


.01 




. JO" 


1 7 


-.13 


B-4 » 


-.19 


-,07 


.06 


.23 


-.27 


B-5 


.08 


-.35 


.34 


.06 


-.04 


B-6 


.08 


-.15 


.20 


.04 


.02 


B-7 


-.08 


.02 


-.01 


.07 


-.10 


Mean B 


.10 


-.32 


,.35*** 


.08 


-.02 


D 


.56** 


-.44 


,44* 


-.55 


.52** 


E 


.33 


-.34 


.35*** 


-.28 


.28 


Grand Mean 


.35* 


-.51 


.51** 


-.29 


.24 



* significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 
*** Sot significant at 3 decimal places 



Table 13 (Continued) 



Matrix of Correlations Between the Persoflal Orientation 
Inventory ( POI ) and the Guidance Program 
Valuation Stu de nt Sutye y. 
Fotn (GPBS ) 



GPES 
Scales 


S AV . 


Personal Orientation Inventory Scales 
Ex Fr S 


Sr 




-.14 


-.05 


.16 


.33 


.32 


A-2 


.34 


.18 


.26 


.41* 


.49** 


A-3 


-.06 


-.04 


.29 


.34 


.18 


A-4 


.22 


.20 


.25 


.08 


.07 


A-5 


.07 


-.14 


.23 


.33 


.25 


A-6 


.08 


-.20 


.26 


.44* 


.36* 


A-7 


-.46 


.18 


-.31 


.00 


-.34 


Mean Ai^j 


-.04 


-.02 


.23 


.40* 


.29 


Moan A2-7 


.03 


.00 


.26 


.41* 


.25 


B-1 


.02 


.30 


.16 


.02 


.11 


B-2 


-.14 


-.01 


.05 


.11 


-.13 


B-3 


.04 


-.18 


.03 


.27 


.23 


B-4 


.05 


.00 


-.27 


.24 


-.13 


B-5 


-.04 


.13 


-.33 


.21 


.26 


B-6 


-.34 


-.18 


.11 


.19 


-.09 


B-7 


-.28 


-.03 


-.04 


-.06 


-.15 


Mean B 


-.11 


.03 


-.07 


.23 


.10 


D 


.09 


-.11 


.35*** 


.48* 


.21 


E 


-.21 


.02 


.17 


.18 


.09 


Grand Mean 


-.05 


-.03 


.19 


.42* 


.25 



^ Significant at .05 level 
Q** Significant at .01 level 
j^^** Not significant at 3 decimal 



places 



Table 13 (Continued) 

Matrix of Correlations Between the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) and the Guidance jPtostram 
Evaluation Student Survey > 
™ rorm A>-4 (QP;BS ) ^ 



GP ES P ersonal Orientation Inventory Scales 





Sa 


^ ' Nc 


, sy,., 


A 


C 




.07 


-.24 


-.12 


.09 


.08 


A-2 


-.37 


-.05 


.16 


.09 


.01 


A-3 


.31 


-.35 


.02 


.31 


.44* 


A-4 


.17 


-.40 


.31 


.32 


.60** 


A-S 


-.05 


-.29 


.06 


.19 


.17 


A-6 


.12 


-.37 


.04 


.30 


.22 


A-7 


.01 


-.02 . 


-.09 


-.04 


-.11 


Mean ki^y 


.11 


-.36 


.02 


.24 


.27 


Mean A2-7 


.12 


-.41 


.11 


.33 


.37* 


B-1 


.25 


-.21 


.02 


.30 


.51** 


B-2 


.02 


.04 


.25 


.08 


.04 


B-3 


-.26 


-.33 


.11 


-.05 


.03 


B-4 


-.23 


-.12 


.23 


.14 


-.19 


B-5 


-.04 


-.17 


-.19 


.25 


.15 


B-6 


.15 


-.17 


.02 


-.24 


,03 


B-7 


.13 


-.41 


-.16 


.43* 


-.08 


Mean B 


-.02 


-.30 


.04 


.21 


.16 


D 


.41* 


-.21 


.00 


.25 


.38* 


B 


.16 


.00 


-.17 


-.13 


.30 


Grand Mean 


.14 


-.37 


.03 


.26 


.29 



* Slgni^^icant at ,05 level 
** Significant at #01 level 
r>** Not significant at 3 decimal places 



'table 14'- 

Weans, Standard Deviations and Ranges of the 
goraorial Orientat^l9ti TT^vfTi^v^VY tt^'''*'^ 
On Twenty-tbree Counaelore 





Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Range 


i'- Tr + I 


lv^ • # o 


9.71 


89-128 




4.83 




0-11 








V 12 23 








22 - 56 






1*12 


71 - 105 


SAV 




1.95 


15 - 24 


■Ex 




TO/ 

/.o4 


13 - 44 


Ft 


15.13 


2.12 


12 - 19 


S 


12.65 


1.72 


9 - 15 


St 


13.61 


1.83 


9-16 




16,74 


3.82 


8 - 24 


Ne 


12.44 


2.00 


7-15 


Sy 


7.74 


0.96 


5-9 


A 


15.91 


3.50 


12 - 22 


C 


17.65 


3.13 


13-25 




If-? 



125 



Table 15 

Meana, Standard DeviatlonB and Ranges of the Guidance, 
Proftrao kva iiia t ion_ S t udent Survey . Form A-4 
"* B?eVd'^orr Twenty-three Groups of High 
School Students 



Category or 
SubecaLe^ 




Standard 
Deviation 








.53 


.08 


,36 - 


.69 


A-2 


.36 


.06 


.22 - 


.45 


A.-!l 


.39 


.12 


.20 - 


.77 


At 


.42 


.09 


.27 - 


.58 




.A6 


.06 


.35 - 


.64 




.63 


.07 


.45 - 


.73 


A«7 ■ ■ ■ 


.31 


.06 


.16 - 


.45 


Mean A^..^ 


.48 


.06 


.37 ' 


.62 


Mean A2-^7 


.46 


.05 


.37 


.59 




.55 


.07 


.43 - 


.71 




.64 


.04 


.56 - 


.73 




Ag 


.05 


.38 - 


.59 




.46 


.06 


.27 - 


.53 


B-5 




.04 


.50 - 


.69 


B-6 


;52 


.05 


.40 - 


.60 


B-7 


.72 


.06 


,60 " 


. .85 


Mean B 


.57 


,03 


.51 - 


. .63 


D 


.27 


.08 


,09 • 


. .49 


B 


.07 


,12 


.02 • 


- .62 


Omd Mean 


.47 


.04 


.38 ■ 


- .57 



APPENDIX I 



Fraqviency Distribution of Responaea to OPES 



Items 101-105 



126 



Table 16 



Fre<luency of Studeii*. Responses to Item 101 1 
Student Rating of the Most Iropottant 
Way In whlih Somc\ Counselors 
Mlghh Be of Help to Students 



AlterndtiV6 Number 



Omit 225 

1* Helping students select 
or change thelt schedule 
of school subjects 157 

2e Helping students with 
probletiis in their 
school subjects or 
school activities 176 



3e Helping students know more 
about their aptitudes, 
InterestSi or personal 
traits 246 

4. Helping students plan 
for an occupation or 
further education 

after high school 675 

5. Helping students with 
their peroneal problems 
or with the troubles 
they are having vith 

other individuals 179 



TOTAL 



1658 



Frequency of Student Resppnses to Item 102 » 
Student Rating of the Second Moat 
Important Way in which Sotne 
Counselors Might B« of Help 
to Students 



• % t« 1^ N 



Alternative 



Number 



0«lt ^ 

1> Helping studentd select 
or change their schedule 
of "School subjects 

2. Helping students with 
problems in their 
school subjects or 
school activiti*« 

3. Helping students know 
more about their 
aptitudes > interests, 
or personal traits 

A. Helping students plan 
for an occupation or 
further education 
after high school 

5. Helping students with 
their personal problems 
or with the troubles 
they are haying with other 
individuals 

TOTAL 



225 



253 



332 



356 



309 



183 
1658 




15.30 



20.00 



21.50 



18.60 



11.00 
100 



Table 18 



Frequency of Student RespotiBea to Item 103s 
Student Rating of the Third Most Impor- 
tant Way In which Sotne Counselors 
Might Be of Help to Students 



Alternative Number Percent 



230 13.90 

1, Helping students select 
or change their schedule 

of school subjects 269 16*20 

2, Helping etudents with 
problems in their 
school subjects or 

school activities A23 25,50 

3, Helping students know 
mote about their 
aptitudes 9 interests, 

or personal traits 321 19,40 

4, Helping students plan 
for an occupation or 
further education 

after high school 208 12.50 

5, Helping students with 
their personal problems 
or with the troubles 
they are having with 

other individuals 207 . 12.50 

TOTAL 1658 100 



Table 19 



Frequency of Student Responses to Item 104: 
Student Rating of the Fourth Most Impor- 
tant Way In which Some Counselors 
Might Be of Help to Students 



Wit ♦ ^» % 



Al t ernative Number 

Omit 2A1 

!• Helping students select 
or change their schedule 
of school subjects 275 

2. Helping students with 
problems in their 
school subjects or 

adhbol activities 396 

3. Helping students know 
more about their 
aptitudes, interests! 

or personal traits 321 

4. Helping students plan 
for an bccupation or 
further education 

after high school 165 

5. Helping students with 
their personal problems 
or with the troubles 
they are having with 

other individuals 260 

TOTAL 1658 



IerjcI 



Table 20 



Frequency of Student Responses to Item 105 J 
Student Riitlng of the Leeat Important 
Way in which Some Counselors Might 
Be of Help to Students 



Alternative 



Number 



Percent 



Omit 

!• Helping students select 
or change their schedule 
of school subjects 

2« Helping students with 
problems In their 
school subjects or 
school activities 

3. He).plng students know 
more about their 
aptitudes » Interests » 
or personal traits 

4. Helping students plan 
for an occupation or 
further education 
after high school 

S« Helping students with 
their personal problems 
or wJ'th the troubles 
they are having with 
other individuals 

TOTAL 



256 



496 



109 



175 



68 



554 
1658 



15.40 



29.90 



6.60 



10.60 



4.10 



33,40 
100 



Slip- 
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